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1973 Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight. 

United Air Lines’ Senior VP for Maintenance 
Operations, Marvin Whitlock, thinks its engineering 
integrity makes it the best luxury car he’s ever driven. 

Maybe you’ll agree. Maybe you won’t. 

But if you’re going to invest 5,000 or more in 
a luxury car, shouldn’t you take the time to check it 
out for yourself? 



“My life is devoted to reliability in aircraft, 
and I want the same thing in a car. So I’m 
oriented more to its engineering qualities 
than to anything else,” observed Mr. Whitlock. 

“What I feel in this Olds Ninety-Eight 
is, in one word, security. Everything about it 
— the engineering, the response, the 
handling and ride — added up to 
that. I’ve owned Oldsmobilcs for 
years so I know their reliability, 
especially the engines. But this was 
more. It was a grand feeling of 
confidence.” 


At Oldsmobile, we believe a car priced 
S5000 or more should be superior to an 
ordinary car. Not only in room, comfort and 
accouterments — but in its driving satisfactions 
as well. So we put as much care into engineer- 
ing its Rocket 455 V8 and its suspension 

system, as we do in designing its 
body and upholstery. 

There arc other cars that might 
be considered in Ninety-Eight’s 
class. Most arc more expensive. But 
we don’t think they’re any more car. 
Oldsmobile. Always a step ahead. 



11k* 1973 ( XdsmobDe Ninety-Eight. 
I)ri\ e it and draw your own conclusion. 




The complete story of the 

AIR WAR 
1939*1945 


Now-in TWO GIANT VOLUMES 
worth $39.80 in pub. ed. 


All about the men who fought the war . . . the planes 
they flew . . . the cities they bombed . . . the ships 
they sank. Over 700 photos — including FULL COLOR 

AIRWAR! 750 pages of exciting air combat— from 
the Nazi blitz, of Poland to the fall of Japan. Illus- 
trated with 700 allied and enemy photos. 

Join brave, scrappy pilots on every major 
bombing mission over Europe and the Pacific ... or 
strategic sorties, strafing runs, convoy escorts, 
carrier take-offs, submarine hunts. 

Here are the sighLs and sounds of the “war in the sky" . . , thi 
hit-and-run dogfights of “Operation Shoestring" ... the daring 
over Ploesti and Schwcinfurt . . . Doolittle's bold raid on Tokyo 
. . . desperate Kamikaze attacks ... the Marianas “Turkey Shoot" 

. . . the final rout of Gocring's proud Luftwaffe. 

Discover how England's last 50 “patchcd-up" fighters helped win 
the Battle of Britain. • How U.S. bomber co-pilot Allan Ward 
actually crawled out along his plane's wing-in mid-flight— to pul 
out an engine fire . . . and lived lo lell about it. • How the allies used 
weird barrel-shaped bombs that "skipped" along water’s surfacc- 
burst against Ruhr Valley dams-and flooded German war plants 
for miles around. • How Pacific ace Richard Bong passed the air 
“kill" score of WWI hero Eddie Rickenbacker and received a 
special award from Gen. Douglas Mac Arthur-a care of Coca-Cola! 

These two giant volumes are 8 Vi x 11 inches. The 9,000-word 
index puts, at your fingertips, detailed accounts of every major air 
battle, bombing raid, fighter ace and aircraft frpm 
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9134. 


0059 0. Jerusalem' Larry 
Collins. Dominique Lapierre 
200 Jews defend "dream" 
from 5 armies Pub ed. S10 
1495 The Game of the Foxes. 
Ladislas Farago Story of Ger 
man espionage in US. and Brit 
am in WWI I. Pub ed $11.95 
1701 History of the Second 
World War. Basil Liddell Hart. 
Every major battle on land, 
sea. in theair Pub. ed. $12.50 
2428 The Rising Sun. John 
Toland Inside Imperial Japan 
Over 60 rare photos 2 boohs, 
counts as one Pub ed. $12.95 
3590 Inside the Third Reich. 
Albert Speer. "I recommend 
without reservation." N Y 
Times. Pub. ed. $12.50 
The Military Book Club offers its 1 
sometimes altered in size to fit si 


8714 The Two Ocean War. 

Samuel Eliof Morison. Story 
of U S. Navy m action from 
1939 to V-J Day Pub. ed. $15 
8730 Mao Tse-tung on Guer- 
rilla Warfare. Transl by Gen. 
Samuel B Griffith, Communist 
"handbook.” Pub. ed. $4.95 
8748 The First Oay on the 
Somme. Martin Middlebrook. 
"Easy" battle ends with 60.- 
OOOcasualties! Pub. ed. $8.95 
8755 Flying Fortress. Edward 
Jablonski The B-l 7s and the 
men who flew them. 400 al- 
bum photos. Pub. ed. $10.95 
8797 Naval War Against Hit- 
ler. Donald Macintyre. How 
German 'seawolves" were out- 
smarted in WWII. Pub.ed.$10 


8813 Strategy, 2nd Rev Ed 
B.H. Liddell Hart Classic book 
on warfare. Strategists from 
490 BC to Hitler. Pub. ed. $10 
8854. Iron Coffins. Herbert A. 
Werner. German U-boat cap- 
tain's memoirs of submarine 
warfareinWWII Pub ed $7 95 
9092 On War. von Clausewitz 
The book that "educated” 
generals from Grant to Hitler 
on how to win wars, Spec. ed. 
9100. The Art of War. A. H. 
Jomini. Famous study of mili- 
tary strategy, written in 1883 
and still used Pub. ed. $15.50 
9134 Airwar. E Jablonski. 
Story of air combat in WWII 
700 photos. 2 vo l set counts 
as 2 books. Pub. ed. $39.80 


EXTRA FEATURE^ 

Beautiful full-color plates of ^ 
allied and enemy aircraft drawn 
!o exact scale. Includes the B-17, . 
P-40 Tomahawk (Flying Tiger). Mitsu- 1. 
blshlZero. Messerschmitt 109. F6FHell-J| 
cat, P-38 lightning, P-51 Mustang, j 
Navy Corsair . . . plus many A 
others. Each print a col- 
lector', choice? / 


The Military Book Club inrites you to take 

Any 4 books 

for only Oft c 

if you join now and agr*« to accept only 4 
selections or alternates during the next two years 


MILfTAtWY BOOK CLUB~\ 

Dept. CL-467, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

Please accept my application for membership In the 
Military Book Club and send me the 4 books whose 
numbers I have printed in the boxes below. Bill me only 
98C, plus shipping and handling, for all 4. INOTE: 2 volume set of AIR 
WAR counts as 2 books and cannot be ordered individually.) 

About every 4 weeks, send me the Club's bulletin, Battlas and 
Leaders, describing the next featured Selection and a variety of Alter- 
nate choices. If 1 wish to receive the Featured Selection, 1 need do 
nothing; It will be shipped to me automatically. Whenever I prefer an 
Alternate, or no book at all, 1 will notify you by the date specified by 
returning the convenient form always provided. 

1 need take only 4 Selections or Alternates during the next two years, 
and may resign any lime thereafter. The prices of books offered will aver- 
age 30% below prices of publishers' editions, plus a modest shipping 


NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, I < 
Introductory package within 10 days. Membership 
I will owe nothing. 

NOTE 

If you select 2-Volume AIR WAR I 

set, write 9134 In two boxes, then I 
choose 2 more books. 1 


Members accepted in USA and Canada only — Canadian members 24-M14A 
^j*ill be serviced from Toronto. Offer slightly different in Canada. ' J 


Announcing a place 
where the day lasts for 
26 hours. 

Where the weekend 
goes on for 4 days. 

Where 8 days make 
a week. 


National Car Rental introduces a totally new 
concept— stretched time. We’ve stretched the day, 
the weekend, and the week. 

Now, our check-in clay lasts 26 hours. Rent a car on 
a daily basis and,on the day you return it, you'll be 
allowed up to two extra hours without an extra charge. 
(No more rushing back to the rental counter just to 
avoid going over the 24-hour mark.) 

Now, a weekend can last 4 days. Start your week- 
end on Thursday at 6 PM and keep the car until 
Monday at 6 PM. For a net 
package rate of $21 + plus 
12C a mile, you’ll get a 73 Olds 
Cutlass or similar-sized 
fine car. We pay for the gas. 


All we ask is that you return the ecu- to the city 
where you rented it.* 

Now, a week can last 8 days. Pick up your car any- 
time; return it eight days later to the city where you 
rented it* And pay just $118? a net package rate 
that includes 1000 free miles and the first tank of 
gas. (After that you pay just 12C a mile.) 

At National we’ve got the world’s largest fleet of 
new GM cars, a sophisticated computerized 
reservation system, and S&H Green Stamps on 
every U.S. rental. 

But from now on we ll be 

giving you something more 
for your money. 

More time. 



Home of the 26 hour day. 

The 4 day weekend. The 8 day week. 


Mlay weekend rate not available in non-participating cities, which includes Metro New York City. Miami and Las Vegas. *One-way rentals available in some cilie- 
cations in U.S. cities. I! 1 National Car Rental System. Inc., 1973 (in Canada it's Tilden Rent-A-CarV For reservations worldwide call 800 -328-4507 toll free In Minnes 


‘'Available at 

.tn call 612-830-2345 collect. 
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Next week 

GUARDS are the little big news 
in college basketball, from 
Olympian Doug Collins to a 
relative unknown at Arkansas. 
Curry Kirkpatrick turns in 
a roundup of the very best. 


THE L.A. OPEN marks the start 
oF the golf tour, and this year it 
will be held on one of the 
nation's most difficult courses, 
Riviera. Dan Jenkins tells how 
the pros meet the problems. 


GUNNING UP for Joe Frazier, 
the brash young challenger 
George Foreman is training 
with the confidence of a man 
whose punch could take the 
title. Edwin Shrake reports. 
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Live and work 
in places tourists 

only visit. 

Europe, Hawaii, Panama, Alaska, Korea. 

How many people do you know who can really spend 
some time there? Stay long enough to get to know the people? 
Make friends? Enjoy the special places only natives know? 

Maybe you can. 

Many jobs in todays Army can get you there. 

Jobs we'll train you to do. In almost any field you can 
name. Taught by excellent instructors in good schools with 
the best equipment around. 

Jobs we'll pay you to learn. At a starting salary of $307.20 
a month. With promotions and raises as fast as you earn them. 
Add free meals, free housing, free clothing, free medical and 
dental care. 

And a 30 days paid vacation every year. Which you 
can spend abroad while stationed there. 

If you are looking for a good job that will take you 
places, send us the coupon, or talk it over with your nearest 
Army Representative. Today’s Army 

wants to join you. 

1 

I Army Opportunities 2SI8-1-73-U 

| PO. Box 55 10, Philadelphia. PA 19 143 

I I d like to know more about )ob-training and promotion in today's Army 


Cily County 

State Zip Phone. 

Education Soc Sec No . 

I Please pnnt all iniormattcm) 


SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


GROWING PAINS 

Despite disclaimers by the National 
Hockey League that everything is just 
fine and look at our attendance, up 252,- 
000, the facts indicate that the explo- 
sive expansion of hockey has resulted 
in a decline of interest, at least in Can- 
ada. the heartland of the sport. The Ca- 
nadian Bureau of Measurements, which 
functions in part as a sort of government- 
sponsored Nielsen rating, reports that 
Saturday night hockey, the No. I show 
on Canadian TV for years, has plum- 
meted to No. 7, a stunning switch in 
the nation’s viewing habits. The hockey- 
watching audience fell 25 % to 3,172,- 
000, a decline of about a million peo- 
ple, a substantial proportion of Canada's 
22 million population. 

NHL officials sluff off the decline as 
a natural reaction to the excitement of 
the Russia-Canada hockey series in Sep- 
tember, but most observers say it is be- 
cause the hockey that knowledgeable 
Canadian fans sec on TV now lacks the 
quality of the hockey they used to see. 
A Canadiens-Penguins game doesn't 
have quite the same bite as Canadiens- 
Bruins, does it? 

And as for attendance going up 252,- 
000, the league’s figures revealed that 
during the first six weeks of the 1972-73 
season the two new teams, the New York 
Islanders and the Atlanta Flames, drew 
260,000 between them. Simple arithmetic 
says this means attendance for the 14 
other teams fell 8,000. More and more 
season-ticket holders in the old hockey 
cities are not using their tickets when 
their heroes go against the weaker ex- 
pansion teams. Montreal fans point out 
that before expansion the Bruins played 
seven games against the Canadiens in 
Montreal. This season they play two. 
Sacrebleu. 

CANDOR 

Eddie Robinson is an eminently success- 
ful football coach who produces win- 
ning teams at Grambling College, turns 
out superior players for the pros and 


has been the subject of many laudatory 
articles and interviews, including a much- 
acclaimed television special by Howard 
Cosell a few years ago. Yet listen to Rob- 
inson on coaching: 

‘‘When a coach thinks he’s the big rea- 
son his team is winning, I think he’s 
silly. The players, not the coach, are 
the thing. I was offered a couple of coach- 
ing jobs last year, but when I confront- 
ed them with my proposition, they saw 
me in a different light. All I asked was 
that they get me the same kind of play- 
ers I had at Grambling. I didn’t want 
them to feel I could take average or 
below-avcrage material and beat some- 
body. I couldn't come in and turn water 
to wine. I’m not a brilliant coach. I’m 
an average coach. But I know the im- 
portance of recruiting. I think you could 
take the best pro coach in the country 
and put him at a college with inferior ma- 
terial, and he wouldn't win.” 

MILTONIAN 

When the Paradise (Texas) High Pan- 
thers suffered a defeat recently, the com- 
munity's correspondent for the nearby 
Wichita Falls Record called the sports 
desk with the account he had written. 
”O.K., M said the dcskman taking the 
story, “give me the first paragraph." 

“Paradise lost,” dictated the corre- 
spondent. 

TAKING CARE OF ONE'S OWN 

The second annual Wiseman Trophy to 
the nation’s finest college football play- 
er was awarded last week to Brad Van 
Pelt, the All-America defensive back 
from Michigan State. You will recall, 
of course, the Wiseman Trophy (Score- 
card, Dec. 20, 1971 ). It was conceived a 
year ago last fall by Bob Freeman. Dick 
Bradley and Peter Lee. the three wise 
owners of the Victoria Station restaurant 
in San Francisco, to rectify what they 
considered an obvious wrong: the award- 
ing of the 1971 Heisman Trophy to Au- 
burn’s Pat Sullivan instead of to Cor- 
nell's Ed Marinaro. That the three 


awarders of the Wiseman were all grad- 
uates of Cornell was considered an in- 
teresting coincidence. 

The selection this year of Van Pelt, 
who received his trophy shortly before 
the East-West game, seemed to restore 
objectivity to the Wiseman. East Lan- 
sing being far beyond Cayuga’s waters. 
It is probably only another interesting 
coincidence that Victoria Station’s pub- 
licist, Glenn Dorenbush, is a graduate 
of — what was that school? Oh, yes — 
Michigan State. 

MS. PRESS 

Women sportswriters arc proliferating, 
and players, coaches and other reporters 
are simply having to adjust to them. 

When boxer Mike Quarry became the 
first fighter to admit a woman to his 
dressing room, he told Sheila Moran of 
the New York Post: ‘‘Hey, I noticed 
you about the third round." 

When Ted Williams was managing the 
Texas Rangers, he grumbled at Jeannie 
Morris of Chicago Today: “What's this 
shrimp female doing in my dugout?” 

Some of the sportspersons say there 
are advantages to being a woman be- 



sides the obvious one. Moran explains: 
"Men athletes assume you don’t know 
much about sports and are less cautious 
about what they say.” Mary Garber, 
who has been covering sports for the 
Winston-Salem Sentinel since 1944, adds 
a practical reason for employing female 
sportswriters: ‘‘They're less likely to get 
punched in the nose." 

Dressing rooms where athletes arc apt 
to run around nude are a bit of a prob- 
lem, but Moran turned the tables when 
continued 
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Peace of mind. 



This is peace of mind by the quart. Use it and you know 
you're giving your engine the thorough protection it needs. 

Quaker State DeLuxe 10W-40 Motor Oil is deliberately 
designed to exceed the motor oil requirements of today's more 
demanding engines. Quaker State is refined from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Gude Oil, the world's choicest. Then it's 
fortified by oil specialists to protect your engine under 
tough driving conditions. CESS 

This year, buy yourself some peace of mind. Bfifi 
Ask for Quaker State wherever they care about cars. . 

The times demand it. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 



** Victory!** 




20 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUG.'72. 


How food it is 

with O Winston’s finer flavor 


Ask any Winston man why he smokes Winston and he’ll tell you 

. . . how good it is! 
Yes, Winston tastes good like a cigarette should. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

i 


SCORECARD continued 


she was the only writer able to get into 
the dressing room of the first girl jock- 
ey to ride at Churchill Downs. 

Query: Do men make passes at girls 
who wear tape recorders? 

NESTFUL OF EAGLETS 

Carl and Peter Marasco are a couple of 
pro-football-fan brothers who keep em- 
barrassing NFL coaching staffs by pre- 
dicting with amazing accuracy the way 
the annual NFL player draft will go. In- 
stead of million-dollar scouting systems, 
the brothers rely on newspaper and mag- 
azine clips, team rosters and common 
sense to determine which pro teams need 
what college players and how realistic 
their chances are of drafting them. 

Now they have come up with a plan 
to revive the Philadelphia Eagles. They 
say the Eagles should trade all the play- 
ers on their roster for 12 first-round draft 
choices. Because most NFL coaches pre- 
fer established pros to newly drafted col- 
legians, the Marascos feel the trades 
could be swung. And since the Eagles 
already have two first-round picks, they 
would be able to select 14 blue-chip play- 
ers in the first round, which is more blue- 
chippers, the brothers say. than the Ea- 
gles have on the roster now. 

"After the first round," says Pete, 
"there would have to be judicious se- 
lections made for the remainder of the 
draft. We would not concentrate on run- 
ning backs and linebackers because the 
drafts the next two years will produce 
many top players at those positions. We 
should be able to obtain a few top hands 
in each of those drafts. In three years 
the Eagles would be in playoff conten- 
tion, and in four or five years they could 
dominate the league." 

The Marascos realize that general 
managers around the NFL will laugh 
at their plan, but they are undismayed. 
As Carl says, "I think we have been 
right too often for anybody to chuckle 
at us." And, considering the Eagles' per- 
formance, what could it hurt? 

PICK A POLL 

Much was made of the contest between 
the 2-ycar-old colt Secretariat and the 2- 
ycar-old filly La Prevoyante for Horse 
of the Year honors (Secretariat won the 
combined poll conducted by the Thor- 
oughbred Racing Associations, the Daily 
Racing Farm and the National Turf Writ- 
ers Association), but less excitable mem- 
bers of the racing fraternity felt that 


either choice was unrealistic. No 2-year- 
old, they argued, could properly be 
named horse of any year. It was as il- 
logical as naming a particularly brilliant 
college junior as Man of the Year. Prom- 
ise and precocity are not the same as ma- 
ture achievement, and a 2-year-old colt 
or filly is essentially promise. 

As if to rectify the emotional vote for 
the well-publicized 2-year-old champion, 
the racing magazine Turf and Sport Di- 
gest in its venerable poll (the oldest of 
these equine popularity contests) passed 
over both Secretariat and La Prevoyante 
to name 3-ycar-old Key to the Mint the 
horse of 1972. Now a new controversy 
rages around why Key to the Mint was 
picked instead of Riva Ridge, who won 
both the Kentucky Derby and the Bel- 
mont Stakes, the two most prestigious 
races for 3-year-olds. What it all comes 
down to, obviously, is that races and rep- 
utations are won on the track, not in 
the polling places. 

WORST OF THE BEST 

George Best (SI, March 27) has been 
called the Joe Namath of British soc- 
cer, but Namath in his most carefree mo- 
ments never caused the aggravation to 
team. Queen and country that Best has. 
A brilliant player. Best is a rebel who 
likes nightclubs, pretty girls, gaudy 
clothes and unrestricted fun. and he stiff- 
ly rejects discipline. 

His latest troubles began late in No- 
vember when he was charged with slap- 
ping a waitress in a Manchester club. 
He was later suspended by his team, 
Manchester United, and when he con- 
tinued to skip practice sessions and ran 
off to London the club decided it "had 
no alternative but to place George Best 
on the transfer list." This meant Man- 
chester United had given up on Brit- 
ain's most publicized player and would 
sell him. "Who knows Best's mind?" 
asked Team Manager Frank O'Farrell. 
"Certainly no one seems able to get 
through to him. We arc losing a great 
footballer but the decision is final." 

Since Best’s market value was put at 
more than S700.000. no sale was im- 
mediately forthcoming. There was talk 
that he might leave England for a Eu- 
ropean team, or that he would end up 
with colorful Chelsea, the club nearest 
London's bright lights. But Best an- 
nounced he was retiring. "When I said 
last summer I was going to quit," he 
said. "I meant it. I came back this fall 


hoping my appetite for the game would 
return, but there was something missing. 
Therefore I have decided not to play foot- 
ball again and this time no one will 
change my mind.” 

So Best was gone, and to make Man- 
chester United's Gotterdannnerung com- 
plete, the board of directors fired O'Far- 
rell, Coach Malcolm Musgrove and 
Chief Scout John Aston. 

ONE VOTE FOR MURPH 

The best player never to make an NBA 
All-Star game is probably Kevin 
(Murph) Loughery. Eleven years in the 
league, Loughery has scored more than 
1 1,500 points and has averaged as high 
as 22.6 for a season. Nobody else has 
scored so often in a career — or a season — 
and failed to make the All-Stars. But 
Loughery's best years came when he was 
with Baltimore, in the days when the Bul- 
lets were stacked with more spectacular 
players. In fact, Loughery's old Bullet 
teammate. Ray Scott, is the only other 
man to score 10.000 points and not make 
All-Star. 

Loughery is now with the woebegone 
Philadelphia 76ers. He has been aver- 
aging almost 20 points a game since he 
began playing regularly several weeks 
ago. He's probably not as good as he 
used to be, but NBA rules require that 
at least one player from each club be 
named to the All-Star team. It would 
be delayed but welcome justice if Murph 
were the pick from the 76ers. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bob Lilly. Dallas Cowboy tackle, on 
his physical problems: "Lee Roy Jor- 
dan says that one time his shoulder was 
giving him a lot of trouble until he hurt 
his back. Then his back hurt and his 
shoulder got to feeling better. Well, since 
I hurt my knee my heel feels better. 
And lately my heel has started hurting 
more so I assume by that my knee is get- 
ting better." 

• Andy Mcsscrsmith, Los Angeles Dodg- 
er pitcher, asked what he thought about 
facing Henry Aaron: "I wouldn't mind 
giving up career home runs 714 and 715 
to Aaron, just as long as the Dodgers 
win the game 9-8." 

• Herb Magee, Philadelphia Textile 

coach, on why his basketball team is 
ranked among the top 10 small colleges: 
“First, because we deserve it, and 
second, because I'm on the rating 
committee." end 
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ROOTS Move Along 2 r '? inal Cast 

ABC/Dunhill BeM 

1480 JIM CROCE l&SBSEEft 1 * 

You Don't Mess Co,d *BC/Dunh.ll 

Around With Jim 

ABC 3700 JAMES TAYLOR 

& The Flying Machine 
5547 THE MOOOY Euphoria 

BLUES In Search Of - 

The Lost Chord 0299 COSBY GREGORY 

Oeram FOXX & FLIP 

Just For laughs 

1416 B.B. KING 2 U*S « 2 tapes 

Guess Who Scepter 

ABC 

8401 NEIL DIAMOND 
9226 TONY BENNETT Moods Uni 

The Good Things In 

Lite MGM/Verve 6905 RAMSEY LEWIS 

The Groover 

5827 BOOTS Cadel 

RANDOLPH Plays The 

Great Hits Ot Today 7044 BEETHOVEN 

Monument Piano Sonatas 

Yorkshire 

0398 GREATEST 

SONGS OF WOODY 9028 THE MIKE CLUB 

GUTHRIE CONGREGATION 

2 LPs & 2 tapes Song For A Young 

Vanguard love MGM 

NO 

NO 

10 

SSI 05 

stbos 

NO 

YES 

SUB 

•Till 

Ciliintil la»l Clut 

■ - ‘ 

NO 

NO 

7 

ssfoe 

163 06 

NO 

YES 

SUB 

«C» *K»« cut 

NO 

NO 

6 

S40JB 

$57*60 

HO 

YES 

SUB 

■tiki 

■catfer'aDiiftt lae r 

NO 

NO 

6 

$5760 

11 

$50 60 

NO 

YES 

SUB 

taMal HcMCM 

l-a.Ki". t*- i'll 

NO 

NO 

12 

SJOOJ 

wi’oi 

NO 

YES 

SUB 

Capital Sttix Tax CUA 

P'»6e» Ua> ?n 

NO 

NO 

10 

It 

SB7.62 

NO 

YES 

SUB 

C'txn axaie Cl. a 

Eh«™fm> r?i 

NO 

NO 

12 
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YES 
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RECORD 

CLUB OF 
AMERICA 

YES! 

YES! 

NONE! 

ZERO 

DOLLARS 

ALWAYS! 

NEVER! 

' NO LONG 
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Record Club of America -The World’s Largest 
and Lowest Priced Record And Tape Club 




15 TAPES Eiwllh NO OBLIGATION 


TO BUY ANYTHING EVER! 


Make Your Own Membership in Record Club of America 

YES! Now you can "Make Your Own Membership" Offer in Record Club of America! Choose up to 25 Stereo LPs (worth up to (152.50) or up to 15 
Stereo Tapes (cartridge or cassette, worth up to (108.70) FREE— as your welcome gift for joining. Pick your FREES from the Top Hits here. Or, if 
' you can't find the full amount, choose the ones you want now, and check the appropriate box on the Order Form— we'll mail you immediately the 
"Expanded Choice" List, with hundreds of Top Hits to select from. All this with NO OBLIGATION TO BUY ANYTHING EVER! 
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7720 PARTRIDGE 
FAMILY At Home 
With Their Greatest 
Hits Bell 





6884 THE LONOON 
CHUCK BERRY 
SESSIONS Chess 



6181 SPIDER-MAI 

From Beyond The 
Grave Buddah 


5322 JOHN MAYALL 

Jazz Blues Fusion & PALMER Trilogy 

Polydor Cotillion 



5814 KRIS KRISTOF- 
FERSON Border Lord 
Monument 

0829 THEM featuring 
VAN MORRISON 
2 LPs & 2 tapes 

Parrot 

6164 JOHNNY 
i WINTER First Winter 

Buddah 


9174 PAUL MAURIAT 

Theme From A 
Summer Place 

Verve 

7286 RAVEL Bolero 
OEBUSSY Afternoon 
Of A Faun 
Yorkshire 


7272 THE SOUNDS 
OF LOVE . .. A To 
Zzzz Yorkshire 

3873 CRUISIN' 

1957 Rock 'N' Roll 
History Increase 

0863 MOTHERS OF 
INVENTION Freak Out 
2 LPs & 2 tapes 
Verve 


0816 STAN KENTON 

Today 2 LPs & 2 tapes 
London 

9188 WES MONT- 
GOMERY Just Walkin' 
Verve 

1196 THE GRASS 
ROOTS Their 16 
Greatest Hits 
ABC/Ounhill 


“MAKE YOUR OWN MEMBERSHIP” RECORD AND TAPE CLUB 

Free LP/Tape & Savings Chart 


Choose Any 

One Offer 

Worth Up To 

Membership Fee 

5 FREE LPs or 

3 FREE Tapes 

(32.90 

ONLY $5.00 

10 FREE LPs or 

6 FREE Tapes 

(62.80 

ONLY $10.00 

15 FREE LPs or 

9 FREE Tapes 

(92.70 

ONLY $15.00 

25 FREE LPs or 

15 FREE Tapes 

(152.50 

ONLY $25.00 


See how your savings increase if you select an offer with more FREE Hits. Note how each 
..successive membership is an exact multiple of the base offer... yet each higher step 
privileges you to take up to $61.70 MORE in FREE LPs and Tapes. At the peak plateau, 
you literally pocket up to $152.50 in FREE Hits ... for NET SAVINGS of no less than 
$127.50! AND YOU ARE NOT OBLIGATED TO BUY ANOTHER LP OR TAPE FOR THE REST 
OF YOUR LIFE. Buy 1, buy 100— or buy none at all— you call the shots. Scoop up these 
incredible savings NOW by choosing your membership offer on the special Order Form 
at right. 

AT LAST A RECORD AND TAPE CLUB WITH NO “OBLIGATIONS"— ONLY BENEFITS! , 


' Ordinary record and tape dubs not only make you 
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item you don't want and a bill for up to $7.98! 
We're the World's Largest ALL LABEL Record and 
Tape Club, so you gel the LOWEST EXISTING 
PRICES on all records and tapes made, at guar- 
anteed discounts of up to 81 °<>. A current Club 
Sale offers hundreds of top hit $5.98 LPs of ALL 
LABELS at an average price of only $2.39 (an 
average saving of $3.59 per LPl-PLUS get aver- 
age savings of $3.88 on top hit $6.98 tape car- 
tridges and cassettes. Start these giant savings 
.now -not after you fulfill your obligation like 
other clubs -by taking up to 25 Stereo LPs or 
15 Tapes (worth up to $152.50) with no obliga- 
tion to buy anything ever! Remember, you can 
even select some fREEs here, and the rest from 
our "Expanded Choice" List which we'll mall to 
you immediately (check the appropriate box on 
Order Form). And now you can charge it too! 
Moneyback Guarantee if items are returned within 
10 days. 


LOOK WHAT YOU GET 

• FREE up to 25 Stereo LPs or 15 Tapes (car- 
tridge or cassette), worth up to $152.50 with 
absolutely no obligation to buy anything ever! 

• FREE All-Label Lifetime Discount Membership 
Card-guarantees you brand new LPs and Tapes 
at discounts averaging up to 81%. 


• FREE Disc l Tape Guide The Club's own Mag- 
azine, and special Club sale announcements 
which regularly bring you news of just-issued 
new releases and "extra discount" specials. 

• FREE Subscription to the/M^REHOUSE ,u -col- 

orful catalog of hip products, plus more FREE 
IPs and Tapes. 
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RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 
CLUB HEADQUARTERS V002R 

YORK. PENNSYLVANIA 17405 

YES-Rush me a Lifetime Discount Membership Card, 
Free Giant Master Discount Catalog, Disc 8 Tape 
Guide-alone with a Free subscription to the 
/WAREHOUSE Catalog-at the Special Introduc- 
tory Membership Offer of my choice. Also send me 
Free LPs or Free Tapes which I have indi- 
cated below (with a bill for the Club's standard 
mailing and handling charge). I enclose my Lifetime 
Membership Fee (never another club fee for the rest 
of my life). I am not obligated to buy any records or 
tapes-no yearly quota. If not completely delighted 
I may return items above within 10 days (or imme- 
diate refund of membership fee. 

Choose your own Membership Offer 
”□5 FREE LPs or 3 FREE Tapes, worth up to $32.90 
($5 membership fee) 

10 FREE LPs or 6 FREE Tapes, worth up to $62.80 
($10 membership fee) 

L_ □ 15 FREE LPs or 9 FREE Tapes, worth up to $92.70 
Q ($15 membership fee) 

N C 25 FREE LPs or 1 5 FREE Tapes, worth up to $152.50 

($25 membership fee) 

FREE LPs: You are entitled to the exact number of 
FREE LPs indicated by the membership offer checked 
off on this Order Form. 
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FREE TAPES: You are entitled to the exact number 
of FREE TAPES indicated by the membership offer 
checked off on this Order Form. ] 8-track C cassette 
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- Send "Expanded Choice" List, with hundreds 

1 Top Chart Hits, which I understand I can selectf 
as "Make Your Own Membership" FREES. I 


Mr. Mrs. Miss 


RT/RR/RD/SR 
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CHARGE IT to my credit card. I am charging my 
membership (mailing and handling fee for each 
FREE LP and tape selected will be added). 

Check one: n Master Charge n American Express 

Acct - 


II I I I I I II 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 

Expiration 


CANADIANS mail coupon to above address. Orders 
will be serviced in Canada by Record Cub of Canada. 
Prices vary slightly. 
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JANUARY 8, 1973 


SWEET 16 
ON A SUPER TRIP 


Imost everywhere across the pro 
football landscape last weekend 
there was a heartfelt vote for the Pitts- 
burgh Steelcrs. It was difficult not to 
show sympathy for a team so snake bit- 
ten that it had suffered its whole long 
life, 40 years, without a single cham- 
pionship and, despite the kindliest owner 
in all sportsdom. had acquired little more 
throughout its history than curious draft 
choices, holding penalties and halfbacks 
certain to drown on a sprint through a 
car wash. Even if you do not get dewy- 
eyed about Cinderella stories — particu- 
larly ones with a 40-year-old Cinder- 
ella — there seemed no finer way to ring 
out a so-so year than by cheering the 
Sleelers on to victory. 

But after weeks of favoring her with 
bountiful blessings, the fairy godmother 
suddenly failed to touch Cinderella with 
her magic wand. Instead, she strung 
along with the inexorable Miami Dol- 
phins, that acquisitive bunch of oppor- 
tunists that she has been dating stead- 
ily. And so it is the Dolphins who will 
now meet Washington in the Super Bowl. 
They repeated as American Football 
Conference champions by hanging a 
21-17 defeat on the Sleelers in Pitts- 
burgh's bedshect-bcdcckcd Three Rivers 
Stadium on Sunday. 

It was Miami's 16th consecutive vic- 
tory, and for all those sign-carrying zeal- 
ots who vs itnessed the Steelcrs’ first nomc 
defeat this season this was a greater cause 
for limiting New Year’s Eve alcoholic 
euphoria in Pittsburgh than the 
W.C.T.U. could ever hope to dream up. 
It was also one fine game — a dandy lit- 
tle looking-glass war — which ultimately 
turned on Miami’s extreme reluctance 
to lose and a few ill-timed Steeler mis- 


The Dolphins remained unbeaten and 
untouched by Pittsburgh miracles, 
so now all that stands between them 
and a perfect 17 are the Redskins 

by RON REID 

takes. To the very end, it seemed that 
Pittsburgh might be able to employ the 
same kind of wicked lightning that it 
had used in the last seconds to execute 
the Oakland Raiders on Dec. 23. But Mi- 
ami's well-publicized No-Name Defense 
precluded another miracle by twice in- 
tercepting Terry Bradshaw in the wan- 
ing minutes of the game. 

“The Dolphins have got a lot of tal- 
ent and their defense is the toughest type 
to play against.” Pittsburgh Center Ray 
Mansfield had said earlier in the week. 

‘Against a defense that relies on a few 
great individuals, you’ll get dropped for 
some big losses, but once in a while 
you can also break for a big gain. But 
those guys on Miami never get out of po- 
sition, and you never break a big play 
against them. Of course, we’re a lot like 
Miami. Both of us have disciplined de- 
fenses with just a few stars and every- 
body doing what he's supposed to do.” 

Mansfield’s analysis turned out to be a 
generally accurate one, but Miami prob- 
ably won the war because it also won the 
celebrated battle of stars between Larry 
Little, the Dolphin who may be the best 
offensive guard in the game, and Mean 
Joe Greene, the Steeler tackle who may 
be the best defensive lineman. 

Greene is used to being double- 
teamed and. while he admits that the 
ploy once frustrated him. he has grown 
to understand that such personal con- 
centration helps the team. "It's not im- 
portant who makes the play, but just 


that the play is made.” he says. “I think 
that’s the basic reason for our success- — 
we're unselfish. And when anybody dou- 
ble-teams me, it’s going to help some- 
one else up front.” 

Little was so proficient, however, that 
he was able to handle Greene by him- 
self, almost never requiring backup 
blocking support. Not once did the Sleel- 
ers sack a Miami quarterback, and twice 
when the Dolphins drove to a first down 
in a fourth-and-short situation near the 
Pittsburgh goal they actually elected to 
run straight over Greene. Little, who ex- 
plained that he had been “in a deep con- 
centration bag” all week, understood the 
stakes of his man-to-man match. “I 
know if I don't do the job on him, we 
won’t win the game,” he had said. "If I 
do, we'll win. I have a lot of pride and 
I can’t see myself getting beat.” 

This is certainly not to suggest that 
the awesome Greene was the man who 
cost the Steclers the game. Overall, if 
only occasionally, the Steelers showed 
the effects of a championship debut by 
suffering lapses of poise and concentra- 
tion. In contrast, the Dolphins showed 
a penchant for the gamble — but with a 
cool head and steady hand. Miami was 
not afraid to risk fourth-down runs in- 
stead of playing it the usual dull NFL 
way and taking the easy field goal. “You 
have to go for the short ones if you 
want to be the champ," Coach Don Shu- 
la said. 

The first Dolphin touchdown came 
continued 

Larry Seiple (20) turned game around when 
he faked punt and rambled 37 yards to set 
up a touchdown pass to Larry Csonke (39). 
But Coach Shula was shocked by officials. 
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Griese came back to lead the comeback. 


PRO CHAMPIONSHIPS continued 

with Miami trailing 7-0 and stalled near 
midfield. Punter Larry Seiple looked up, 
saw no Pittsburgh rush, and decided to 
run. When he finally was stopped, he had 
gone 37 yards to the Steeler 12 and the 
Dolphins were on their way. “It wasn’t in 
the play book, and I never thought of it 
until the situation opened up,” Seiple 
said afterward. Two plays later, Earl 
Morrall tossed a nine-yard swing pass to 
Larry Csonka to tie the score. 

Pittsburgh went back on top 10-7 and 
forced Shula to replace Morrall with Bob 
Griese in the second half. Griese got 
the Dolphins moving, but showed the 
effect of his long injury-induced layoff 
by throwing an interception to Pitts- 
burgh Linebacker Jack Ham. Unfortu- 
nately for the Steelers, the play was nul- 
lified because End Dwight White had 
jumped offside. The drive restored, Jim 
Kiick ran behind Little on fourth down 
for a first down at the two. Two plays 
later, Kiick carried the last two yards 
for his first touchdown and now Miami 
led, 14-10. 

On this drive the Dolphins were able 
to do what Pittsburgh Coach Chuck Noll 
feared the most — use up great chunks 
of time. The Steelers checked Miami’s 
offense for most of the unseasonably 
warm afternoon, but the two relentless 
ground-oriented marches, which both 
ended in Kiick touchdowns, consumed 
almost 15 minutes. Only once in the sec- 
ond half were the Steelers able to con- 
trol the ball for a substantial stretch of 
time. 

Ironically, Pittsburgh’s fate may have 
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been sealed at the very culmination of 
its own impressive first-quarter touch- 
down drive. Quarterback Terry Brad- 
shaw, who had spent much of the week 
before the game flu-struck in the hos- 
pital, steered the Steelers 48 yards, keep- 
ing every play on the ground. At the 
last he called his own number, and from 
the Miami three rolled out to the left. 
Just short of the goal line he was hit con- 
vincingly by Free Safety Jake Scott and 
the ball popped into the end zone, where 
Tackle Gerry Mullins loomed out of no- 
where and fell on it for a Pittsburgh 
touchdown. 

In view of the previous week’s melo- 
drama, when Bradshaw had beaten Oak- 
land with a last-second desperation pass 
to Frenchy Fuqua that ended up as a ric- 
ochet touchdown to Franco Harris — the 
Feast of the Immaculate Reception, 
Steeler Color Announcer Myron Cope 
has called it — the Dolphins could have 
been excused for wondering if all the an- 
gels in heaven were perched on the Steel- 
er shoulder pads. Bradshaw himself was 
getting especially cozy with the mystical. 
“Even with the flu, it’s been a good 
week for me,” he said before the game. 


“I got all my learning down and I’m 
throwing the ball well. I’ve been in high 
spirits all week. Before San Diego and 
Oakland and now again, I’ve had this 
feeling. It’s kind of like ESP and it’s 
that we can’t lose.” 

As Mullins fell on Bradshaw’s fum- 
ble, however, Bradshaw fell hard to the 
Tartan Turf. Still woozy with the flu, 
he was eventually required to stay on 
the bench for half the game. In his ab- 
sence, Terry Hanratty, the old Notre 
Dame ace, was recalled from oblivion. 
While he did lead the team in one drive 
that ended with Roy Gerela’s 14-yard 
field goal, the offense generally bogged 
down under Terry II. By the time Noll 
finally returned Bradshaw to action mid- 
way through the last quarter the Dol- 
phins were on top 21-10. 

At this point, in a piece of business 
that seemed to be lifted from some oth- 
er era, Bradshaw — still in “tough 
pain” — promptly threw four straight, 
gorgeous completions for 71 yards and 
a touchdown, the score coming on a spec- 
tacular one-handed grab by A1 Young. 
Outside of this brief stretch, the Steel- 
ers hardly completed a pass of conse- 



quence in the whole game, but this mad 
burst brought them back to 21-17, and 
with more than five minutes left it seemed 
that members of Franco’s Italian Army, 
Gerela’s Gorillas, Russell’s Raiders, 
Frenchy’s Foreign Legion and all the 
other Steeler subgroups were to be served 
victory again. But the two intercep- 
tions — by Linebackers Nick Buoniconti 
and Mike Kolen — doused what ESP and 
miracle dust were still about. 

The Dolphins’ gutsy victory supplies 
further vindication for a team that has 
been beset by skeptics. While Miami has 
now won 16 in a row, the most any 
team ever won in one season and only 
one game short of the alltime streak 
(compiled over parts of two seasons), 
the Dolphins have been pooh-poohed 
for waltzing through an easy schedule. 
Which they have. Which isn’t their fault. 
The performance against Pittsburgh is 
something else again, though, for it dem- 
onstrates that the Dolphins can beat a 
good opponent when the schedule pro- 
vides them with one. 

The game also returned young Grie- 
se to the fore. He had missed virtually 
all of nine games with a serious ankle in- 



jury, but came back with style when 
Shula decided to replace Morrall. Grie- 
se completed only three of five passes, 
but one was a clever look-in to Paul War- 
field that went for 52 yards and led to 
the go-ahead Miami touchdown. In 
counterpoint, the game was something 
of a disappointment for Pittsburgh’s bril- 
liant rookie of the year, Franco Harris, 
who dropped a pass and failed to ignite 
a big play as he had in previous games. 
But Harris and Mercury Morris {see cov- 
er) of the Dolphins each ran for 76 yards 
to tie for rushing honors. 

Perhaps an omen of Harris’ misfortune 
came the day before the game when his 
flag-waving army — having recently com- 
missioned Arnold Palmer and Frank 
Sinatra— decided to go airborne with a 
bombing raid on the William Penn Ho- 
tel, where the Dolphins were domiciled. 
A press release stated that “a light air- 
craft, carrying two of the army’s crack 
officers, dropped 2,000 leaflets on the 
hotel,” urging surrender. “This leaflet 
will guarantee safe passage out of town 
to any member of the Miami Dolphins,” 
the leaflet read, “if presented to a mem- 
ber of Franco’s Italian Army. Surrender 
now and enjoy life with your loved ones 
rather than face destruction on the field 
of battle at Three Rivers Stadium.” 

The propaganda value of this blitz 
was considerably muted when pilot er- 


ror or a pernicious wind carried 1,999 
of the 2,000 leaflets past the William 
Penn and on to McKeesport or Aliquip- 
pa or somewhere. Nor is there any rec- 
ord of the one leaflet which found the 
hotel target ever reaching Dolphin 
hands. 

Miami did find some delightful Mi- 
ami weather in Pennsylvania, however. 
Pittsburgh, which hardly qualifies as 
a tropical oasis, favored the Dolphins 
with temperatures in the 60s, and in- 
stead of the rain that was forecast 
there were only clouds and even oc- 
casional sunshine. 

Shula and some other members of the 
Dolphin traveling party wore hand- 
painted neckties that featured a dolphin 
leaping over goal posts. These ties were 
the handwork of little Garo Yepremian, 
the bald-headed field-goal kicker from 
Cyprus who stands 5' 8" and weighs 
175. Kicking and painting neckties is 
the safe kind of work for 5' 8" Cyp- 
riots. Nevertheless, on a kickoff in the 
third quarter, when it appeared that Pres- 
ton Pearson might break away on the 
runback, Yepremian hedged right into 
the violent ruck near the sideline and 
managed to discombobulate Pearson 
enough so that he ended up being “tack- 
led” by an onrushing teammate. 

It’s tough for armies and Cinderellas 
alike to win against odds like that. 


‘WHEN YOU’RE AS OLD AS A LOT OF US, 
YOU LEARN THE SHORTCUTS’ 


After Washington defeated Green Bay 
on Christmas Eve to gain the finals of 
the National Football Conference cham- 
pionship, Coach George Allen declared, 
“We played a perfect game.” Allen is 
not the kind of man who lets himself be 
overstated when it comes to his team, 
but after Sunday’s 26-3 thumping of Dal- 
las it can only be said that the Redskins 
played a more perfect game. 

To reach the Super Bowl in Los An- 
geles — where Allen was dismissed as 
coach of the Rams two years ago — the 
Redskins not only had to beat back the 
flu, which weakened several players, but 
a Dallas team that had spent the week 
of preparation firing itself up with ha- 
tred for their opponents. The game it- 
self was not, in fact, as charged as some 


by TEX MAULE 

of the rhetoric that allegedly came out 
of the two camps. Once the action be- 
gan the issue was much more one-sided, 
and for a while the only real suspense 
was how long Washington could dom- 
inate the action without managing to 
score. When the Redskins finally did 
break the ice — and even then it was just 
a field goal — the game was already well 
into the second quarter; as for the de- 
fending champions, they had managed 
only six plays — and no first downs. 

Midway through the second quarter, 
Washington still led only 3-0, with a 
third-and-10 on its 28. Billy Kilmer had 
just thrown incomplete to Charley Tay- 
lor. But when Taylor appeared to run 
the same sideline pattern again, one ev- 
idently designed just to gain enough for 
continued 
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the first down, he gave Corncrback Char- 
lie Waters a minimal fake to the out- 
side about 10 yards past the line of scrim- 
mage and then cut back in and ran away. 
With an abundance of time to read the 
pattern Kilmer was able to fling a per- 
fect pass, one that carried into Taylor's 
outstretched arms, a step past the des- 
perate Waters. 

Waters brought Taylor down at the 
Dallas 21, but two plays later, on third 
and four, Taylor went to work on him 
again. This time Taylor cut to the in- 
side and got position on Waters. Once 
more, Kilmer had the security of an im- 
pregnable pocket, and he laced the ball 
perfectly to the inside just out of Wa- 
ters' reach. Taylor stooped slightly to 
grab the ball in the end /one on the 
dead run to make the score 10 0. As it 
turned out, everything that followed was 
academic. 

In the six playoff games so far. the 
only two lopsided scores have involved 
the Redskins, but it could not have been 
expected that Washington would have 
an even easier time with Dallas than it 
had with Green Bay. Against the Pack- 
ers the week before, because he was 
aware that Scott Hunter, the young 
Green Bay quarterback, was not a par- 
ticularly accurate passer, Allen was able 
to use a five-man line much of the time 
to shut off the run. Against the Cow- 
boys Allen could afford no such luxury, 
no matter which quarterback Tom Lan- 
dry chose Roger Staubach or Craig 
Morton. Both are too proficient and Lan- 
dry occasionally stacked the deck by em- 
ploying four wide receivers at the same 
time: Lance Alworth, Ron Sellers, Bob 
Hayes and Billy Parks. But this riposte 
worked no better than anything else Dal- 
las tried on this dismal afternoon. 

The Redskins' geriatric machine 
purred smoothly all along. Larry Brown 
never did break away for a long run 
but he carried the ball 30 times for 88 
yards. Taylor caught seven passes for 
146 yards and two touchdow ns. and Curt 
Knight, the Redskin placckickcr, hit four 
of four field goal attempts from 18, 39, 
46 and 45 yards out. Knight has been 
something of a playoff wonder. In the 
regular season he made only 14 of 30 
field goal attempts and his kicking was 
so spotty that the Washington fans be- 
gan cheering him when he succeeded on 
simple conversions. But against Green 
Bay, he made three for three, which lied 
the playoff record he promptly broke 


against the Cowboys. “Allen talked to 
me about four weeks ago,” said Knight 
after the game. “He told me to stop wor- 
rying about the blocking and the snap 
and the hold and just kick." When the 
coach was asked moments later whether 
he had ever considered looking for an- 
other placckickcr. Allen replied, “He is 
the most talented one I've ever had. He 
just had to take a look at himself. The 
worst thing you can do when a guy is 
down is pound on him." 

Still, the one hero who loomed above 
all the others must be Billy Kilmer, who 
enjoyed what he described as “my most 
gratifying game." Kilmer received some 
notoriety years ago when he was a star 
of the shotgun formation at San Fran- 
cisco- an offensive set that produced 
more attention than results — but he was 
so little acclaimed generally that Allen, 
in one of his first moves after coming 
to Washington, picked him up from New 
Orleans for some middling draft choic- 
es and a reserve linebacker. 

Kilmer has never been praised for 
throwing impeccable passes. Indeed, not 
so long ago when someone commented 
on the shot-duck aspect of a number of 
his throws, he grinned amiably and re- 
plied: “I guess I’m the No. 1 wobbly pas- 
ser in the National Football League." 

Against the Cowboys, Kilmer was un- 
qualifiedly No. I, his performance con- 
juring up memories of Sammy Baugh, 
who was the last Washington quarter- 
back in 1945 — to lead the team into a 
championship game. 

Kilmer was given extraordinary pro- 
tection by his line, a feat made all the 
more impressive since Tackle Terry Her- 
mcling and Guard Paul Laavcg were two 
of the team's flu victims, and Guard 
John Wilbur was suffering from a kid- 
ney ailment. As it was, though, the line 
seemed to gain strength as the game 
wore on. Kilmer threw 18 times, and if 
some of his passes wobbled 14 of them 
reached the receivers and not a one came 
close to being intercepted. Although Kil- 
mer's forte is supposed to be throwing 
short, twice he stunned the Cowboys 
with long passes to Taylor. The second 
one, which went for the touchdown that 
made the score 17 3, traveled a good 50 
yards in the air. 

One of Kilmer's blockers on this play 
was Ray Schoenkc one of half a doz- 
en former Cowboys on the Redskins 
who took over for Hermeling after the 
latter left the game with strained lig- 


aments in his knee. “Allen doesn't mo- 
tivate through emotion," said Schoenke, 
neatly puncturing one of the game's great 
myths. “He doesn’t fire you up with 
pep talks. His approach is to go over ev- 
erything so thoroughly that you know 
it backward and forward. The emotion 
comes from within, from personal pride. 
On a blackboard Tom Landry's teams 
would always win, but the human el- 
ement is hard for him to deal with. He 
tells a man exactly what to do but he for- 
gets what motivates a man to do it. With 
robots he'd be undefeated." 

No robot, Kilmer calls virtually all 
of his own plays, which he did for the 
ones that worked for long yardage 
against Dallas. The two touchdown pass- 
es to Taylor came against a coverage 
that Kilmer refers to as "The Ax." In 
this set-up. the linebacker tries to cut 
down a wide receiver to take some of 
the burden off the cornerback. Chuck 
Howley, the veteran outside linebacker, 
is especially capable at this maneuver 
but he was injured in the last Redskin 
game three weeks previous, and his re- 
placement. D.D. Lewis, is not so well 
versed in the art. 

"On the first touchdown to Charley," 
Kilmer said. "Lewis was head up on 
him. but when Charley got by, then Wa- 
ters had to take him man-to-man." On 
the longer score. The Ax failed again 
and Taylor then got away from Mark 
Washington, w ho had come in as a sub- 
stitute for Waters after the latter broke 
his arm. 

The Redskin defense, as a unit, per- 
formed as well as Kilmer and Taylor 
did as individuals, and some of the de- 
fenders were pleasantly surprised that 
Landry chose Staubach instead of Mor- 
ton. Diron Talbert, the defensive tackle 
whom Allen brought over from the Rams 
shortly after he himself made the same 
move, said, "Staubach has trouble find- 
ing his second and third receivers when 
his primary receiver is covered. L'ndcr 
pressure, instead of looking, he has a ten- 
dency to take off. and no quarterback 
is ever going to beat you running." 

Linebacker Jack Pardee offered an- 
other observation. "I don't think it was 
fair to Staubach to start him in this 
game. Morton had played all but a cou- 
ple of quarters of the games during the 
season, and just because Roger came 
in and saved them last week against 
San Francisco it was asking too much 
of him to come in with as little re- 
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cent game experience as he has had.” 

One of the reasons why Staubach 
could not do the job was the slashing 
pass rush of the Redskin line, which 
time and again broke down his protec- 
tion. One of the virtues supposedly in- 
herent in using a quarterback who can 
run as well as pass is that the defensive 
line must hesitate for a moment and 
play more cautiously to protect against 
a potential run. If there was any hesi- 
tation to the Washington rush it cer- 
tainly was not readily apparent. Roger 
was dumped three times for 25 yards in 
losses, and while he did make 59 yards 
the five times that he ran with the ball 
those statistics are something of an em- 
barrassment. Calvin Hill and Walt Gar- 
rison, the two Cowboy running backs, 
made only a combined total of 37 yards 
on 16 carries. Staubach was Dallas' lead- 
ing ballcarrier. 

The complicated, multi-pronged Dal- 
las attack did not confuse the Redskins. 
"We made fewer adjustments today than 
we have all year," said Pardee, “pri- 
marily because the Cowboys do so much 
shifting that if you try to keep up with 
them you just make mistakes. We sim- 
ply decided that they do enough shift- 
ing for both teams. So we didn’t follow 
their shifts.” 

“When you’re as old as a lot of us 
are," said 33-year-old Defensive End 
Ron McDole, “you learn a lot of short- 
cuts. You lake a young lineman. One 
of the mistakes he’ll make is to follow a 
runner sweeping to the opposite side. 
No defensive lineman is going to catch 
a running back going away from him. 
What you have to do is to go where he 
is trying to get.” 

Finally, when the Redskins were 
through with all their post-game public 
praying and hip-hip-hooraying, George 
Allen relaxed for a moment. Someone 
asked him what he was going to do by 
way of celebration for this victory. Al- 
len usually answers such a question by 
saying that he will sit down and enjoy a 
big bowl of ice cream, but this lime he 
changed his call at the line of scrim- 
mage. 

“I'm going to go to the Shoreham,” 
he said, “and we're going to have an 
old bottle of Pol Roger champagne." 

“How old?" 

“I don’t know how old,” Allen said, 
and then he paused for a moment and 
smiled. "An over-the-hill bottle,” he 
decided. end 



Billy Kilmer, who played his 'most gratifying game. " exults as Curt Knight boots another. 
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NO DOUBT ABOUT WHO’S CHAMP 

Nebraska looked awesome, Oklahoma won in spite of itself and Texas was heroic, but the national title 
belongs to the undefeated USC Trojans, who overpowered Ohio State in the Rose Bow! by DAN JENKINS 


A nthony (or A.D. or Tony) Davis, 
i on his knees in the end zone, still 
looked like somebody winning a jitter- 
bug contest in a 1943 Stage Door Can- 
teen. Which means that he had just 
scored for USC in the Rose Bowl and 
that the Trojans were having the kind 
of fun day against Ohio State that re- 
flects the difference between the currently 
sad Big Ten and the brash, bruising Pa- 
cific Eight. When all the bowls were final- 
ly over, the question was not whether 
USC was still No. 1 but who might be 
No. 4, because surely these talented, 
flashy types of John McKay were No. 2 
and No. 3 as well. Right? Next case. 

For a while out there in Pasadena it 
seemed as if the Trojans had taken Mc- 
Kay too seriously when he told them 
that they were the national champions 
regardless of what happened against 


Woody Hayes. In the first half they lolled 
around and got themselves outblocked 
and outtackled and tiescored, 7-7. But 
then came a new half and an old Tro- 
jan team, the one that had buried 11 
straight opponents. Davis kept wiggling 
through holes that weren’t always there, 
gaining his 157 yards; and Mike Rae 
kept throwing to a Lynn Swann that 
the Buckeyes never did find, and to 
Charles Young, who might be the best 
tight end ever; and Sam Cunningham 
kept high-jumping for a record four 
touchdowns, and all of a sudden, even 
before the third quarter was over, the 
Rose Bowl was no longer a football 
game, only a telecast. 

This was the one that mattered the 
most, since it settled the debate over a 
national champion, but after that close 
first half, it turned out to be as one- 


sided as two of the other big bowls — 
the Sugar and Orange — played last week- 
end. Only the Cotton had real drama. 

Before McKay got around to winning 
his third national title, Oklahoma on 
Sunday night in New Orleans had won 
a battle with itself and whipped Penn 
State, and on Monday afternoon a most 
surprising Texas team had stung Ala- 
bama in one of the best Cotton Bowls 
ever. Eventually, the whole hangover 
weekend concluded with the Orange 
Bowl on Monday night, where Nebraska 
did just about anything it wanted to do 
with Notre Dame, a bit of a surprise in 
itself. Johnny Rodgers even came up with 
a new kind of miracle by throwing a 52- 
yard touchdown pass. Threw it. Didn’t 
catch it, like usual. Took a lateral and 
threw it. 

Very few collegiate football teams have 
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ever swept through their schedule the 
way USC did, with hardly a bead of 
sweat beyond the third quarter. McKay 
simply had too many weapons for the 
Buckeyes. When Ohio State slowed down 
the running game, Mike Rae hit the pass- 
es. And this in turn opened it up for 
A.D., the artful dodger. It was Davis’ 
sneaky 20-yard touchdown run in the 
third quarter, when he swerved, broke 
two tackles and then high-stepped into 
the end zone, that put the game away. 
That is when he went into his end-zone 
act. Crawling and jiving on his knees, 
arms upraised, teeth flashing. Well, he’s 
only a sophomore. 

Davis did not play much the last quar- 
ter when the Trojans were making it 
42-17. It was probably because McKay 
wanted to make a hero of Sam Cun- 
ningham, whose four high-soaring 
touchdowns set a Rose Bowl record. 

Said McKay, “I owe Sam something. 
He was a great runner but I made him 
a blocker for three years. He’s the best 
runner I ever ruined.” 

No doubt the Oklahoma Sooners were 
pretty happy watching the Trojans strug- 
gle during the first half of the Rose Bowl. 


Up, over and in goes the USC cannonball, Sam 
Cunningham, for the first of h/s four TDs. 


Oklahoma had muddled through against 
Penn State, finishing up with an 1 1-1 rec- 
ord and visions of claiming any No. 1 ’s 
available if USC lost. Oklahoma, how- 
ever, had not actually looked that good. 

For some reason Penn State has a 
knack of bringing out the worst in good 
teams. Maybe it’s because the Nittany 
Lions do not command enough respect, 
being from the East and all. Whatever 
the reason, Joe Patemo’s bowl oppo- 
nents seem to show up looking as if 
they had food poisoning and Oklahoma 
was no different in that New Year’s Eve 
Sugar Bowl affair. 

Oklahoma did its usual thing of los- 
ing five fumbles, but this time the Soon- 
ers were a trifle more inventive. They 
lost two of them inside Penn State’s two- 
yard line, boners that helped hold the 
score down to 14-0. 

As expected, Penn State saw a dif- 
ferent Wishbone from the one the Lions 
supposedly solved last year in the Cot- 
ton Bowl against Texas. The Sooners 
ran and passed for more than 450 yards 
and seemed always to be headed for a 
touchdown that would end any suspense 
about the outcome. Oklahoma’s defense, 
led by Lucious Selmon and Ray Ham- 
ilton, rarely gave the Easterners anything 
worthwhile, even a first down. Against 
the Sooners’ quickness and size, Penn 
State’s celebrated quarterback, John 
Hufnagel, was not quite the - operator 
he was against all the Armys and Mary- 
lands who made him an All-America. 

And for that matter, Greg Pruitt did 
not look much better. Pruitt fumbled 
almost every chance he got, and the Okla- 
homa offensive star turned out to be 17- 
year-old Tinker Owens, a freshman pass 
receiver who looks as if he could fit in 
the hip pocket of his older brother, Steve 
Owens of the Detroit Lions. Tinker 
caught a 27-yard touchdown pass and 
made a diving scoop of another ball 
that set up the second OU touchdown. 

But even without the Pruitt of better 
days, Oklahoma was an overwhelmingly 
superior team and it was the Sooners’ 
own raggedness that made the game in- 
teresting — and the score deceptively 
close. As Joe Patemo said afterward, 
“They were the best team we’ve played 
since Michigan State in 1966.” 

It was a good holiday for Wishbones 


all around. Texas, staying with the of- 
fense that Alabama deserted at times, 
summoned up an inspired effort to up- 
set the Crimson Tide in Dallas. Trail- 
ing by 10-0 in the first quarter, Darrell 
Royal’s Longhorns, a team that kept im- 
proving all year, took charge of the 
scrimmage line in the second half and 
proved to be a better ball club in the best- 
played bowl game of all. 

Much of the way the teams appeared 
to be remarkably even, with Alabama’s 
Terry Davis giving Bear Bryant a slight 
edge in quarterbacking over Texas’ Alan 
Lowry. Lowry threw the two early in- 
terceptions that put Alabama in front 
by what seemed like a safe margin. But 
then it was Lowry, with a little help 
from his slamming fullback, Roosevelt 
Leaks, and a lot of help from Royal’s 
fine offensive line, that won the game. 

With some pure Wishboning, Lowry 
constantly took Texas into Alabama ter- 
ritory but the Longhorns kept coming 
away with no points. Finally, however, 
when it was 13-10 Alabama with about 
7 V4 minutes left to play, Lowry calmly 

continued 


Swirling from side to side goes A.D. Davis. 
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passed and ran Texas 80 yards to the win- 
ning touchdown. 

Lowry, who had been a defensive half- 
back for two seasons (but before that a 
high school quarterback), hit two cru- 
cial passes under pressure and then skit- 
tered 34 yards for the touchdown that 
gave Royal his third victory over Bry- 
ant — against no defeats and one tie — 
when in each case Royal’s team has been 
the underdog. On the run, Lowry faked 
beautifully to Leaks and then went to 
his left. He turned the comer. And then 
he just danced down the sideline and 
scored. He may or may not have stepped 
out-of-bounds on the way, but if he did 
and the officials blew it, then perhaps it 
was retribution for Texas being denied 
a first down that Leaks obviously made 
on an earlier drive that failed. The breaks 
were even all around, and what the con- 
test probably proved was that Alabama 
was never quite as good as advertised, 
and Texas, having finished with a 10-1 
record, never quite as bad. 

As it turned out, the best of all pos- 
sible arrangements would have been Ne- 
braska against USC, since theCornhusk- 
ers, playing it for the retiring Bob De- 
vaney, went out and resembled the great 
team they were on most Saturdays. They 
made Notre Dame look like displaced 
persons masquerading in uniforms of the 
Fighting Irish, and that is not an easy 
thing to do. In fact, Nebraska handled 
Notre Dame more easily (40-6) than 
USC did when Anthony (or A.D. or 
Tony) Davis scored six times and wore 
out the knees of his pants. It was 40-0 
halfway through the third quarter, the 
most embarrassed a Notre Dame team 
under Ara Parseghian had ever been. At 
this point Johnny Rodgers had very near- 
ly equaled Anthony Davis’ marvels. 
Closing out a superb career, Rodgers had 
scored three times from scrimmage and 
whirled himself 50 yards for another 
touchdown with a sideline pass, thus set- 
ting an Orange Bowl scoring record. All 
this and the touchdown pass he threw, 
which caught Notre Dame looking like 
New Year’s Eve celebrants when the bal- 
loons started popping. 

1 1 is too bad Johnny Rodgers and An- 
thony Davis could never meet, but it is 
nice that Davis is going to be around 
now that Johnny has gone. 

Alan Lowry of Texas strains for the Alabama 
goal line (above), while Nebraska's Johnny 
Rodgers shows how he drove the Irish wild. 
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AS FOR THE 
AND ALL THOSE 


H ey,” the cry would go up across 
the land at almost any hour of the 
afternoon or night during the last two 
weeks of December, "let's turn on the 
TV. Maybe we can catch another post- 
season classic.” 

And, sure enough, the set would spring 
to life and there would be two great — 
or at least fired-up — college football 
teams going after one another, with turn- 
overs galore and Eddie Doucette say- 
ing, "That was almost awesome, Lind- 
sey Nelson." Or Jack Drees saying, 
‘‘And believe me, that's unbelievable.” 
Or Doucette again, saying, "This is one 
of those games where both coaches are 
such great personalities that you'd like 
to see both of them win. Unfortunately 
it doesn't always work out that way." 

The Peach, pitting the Wolfpack and 
the Mountaineers. The Fiesta, in which 
the Sun Devils burned out the Tigers. 
The Gator: the Sun; the Liberty; the 
Astro Bluebonnet. And others that were 
not even on television but were taking 
place somewhere just the same, whis- 
pering low their seductive names: Ca- 
mellia, Tangerine. 

Call them semi-classics. Or off-bowls, 
or near-bowls, or saucers. They make 
up that vast, expanding gray stretch of 
extravaganzas that falls annually be- 
tween the mass of regular-season games 
and the big-four cluster of honest-to-God 
time-honored bowls, which arc hard 
enough, themselves, to keep straight in 
your mind when you wake up on Jan. 2. 

‘‘On Dec. 30," says J.S. of New York 
(or any city with more than two chan- 
nels), "I did my best. I watched the 
Sun in its entirety and then the Gator 
with quick flashes of the East- West 
Shrine. All this with a fuzzy overlay of 
Peach from the night before. Then I 
took an hour off. Went to a holiday 
open house at the home of a friend. 
Had a couple of drinks. Went back to 
the bedroom to get my coal. My friend's 
TV set was on and the Astro Bluebonnet 
coin toss was under way. The referee 
was signaling that LSU was to receive. 
His arm movements were being aped 
by ... a tiger. A person in a tiger suit, 
standing right there next to the LSU co- 
captains. I think it was a tiger. It may 


DROLL BOWL 
OTHER CLASSICS 


have been a bear. A Big Orange. Some 
being out of Astroworld. A Golden Buf- 
falo. A Yellow Jacket. Miss Best West- 
ern Motels. It might have been anything. 
Everything ran together. I fancied I saw 
a tremendous alligator swallowing the 
sun, with majorettes and members of 
the Air Force Reserve presenting them- 
selves. to thunderous music, on the great 
reptile's back. I ... I don't know. My 
head swam. It wasn't even New Year’s 
Eve yet, and all the major bowls still 
lay before me. It was too much for one 
fan to handle." 

It could be, then, that the bow l picture 
has spread itself too thin. Certainly the 
off-bow Is this year entailed so many oth- 
cr-than-household names that the an- 
nouncers kept getting them wrong. "You 
know,” said Irv Cross. "I've been sitting 
here all day calling [Texas Tech Starting 
Quarterback] Joe Barnes Joe Burns." 
Doucette once referred to a back named 
Hooks, who had a bad ankle, as Ankle. 

It is self-evident, further, that no na- 
tion’s viewers should be confronted w ith 
endless halftime sessions of off-bow l offi- 
cials receiving congratulations ("You've 
got a great spectacle, George”). It is true 
that two teams (Iowa Stale, Missouri) 
emerged from off-bowls with, respective- 
ly, 5-6-1 and 6-6 season records. 

It also is true that no bowl in which one 
running back (Woody Green, Arizona 
State) gains 202 yards on the ground and 
another (Brent McClanahan) on the 
same team gains 171 can be taken too se- 
riously although the opponent was 
Missouri, a respected Big Eight team. 

On the other hand, it must be said 
that this year's off-bowls produced a lot 
of rousing football. The Liberty, in which 
fill-in Quarterback Jim Stevens led Geor- 
gia Tech to a 31-30 squeaker over Iowa 
State whose head coach, Johnny Ma- 
jors, had already accepted a job else- 
where — was as full of improbable twists 
as the two teams' in-and-out regular sea- 
sons had been. And outside the stadi- 
um there were NAACP pickets protest- 
ing the suspension of first-string Tech 
Quarterback Eddie McAshan. And at 
halftime there was a depiction of the bat- 
tle between the Monitor and the Mer- 
rimack — life-size models of the two great 


ironclads scurrying about on scores of 
little feet. 

The Sun Bowl — North Carolina 32, 
Texas Tech 28 — also went tortuously 
down to the wire. In the Peach, North 
Carolina State, starring the freshman 
Buckey twins, showed a refreshing dis- 
dain of the field goal and punt and an 
almost unseemly zest for touchdowns, 
swamping West Virginia 49 1 3 and pass- 
ing like crazy on into the closing sec- 
onds. The Astro Bluebonnet presented 
the effervescent Condredge Holloway 
(once, improvising, he pitched back to 
his tight end) leading Tennessee to a 
24 3 halftime lead, and LSU — so far 
from dismayed it did your heart good 
turning the tables in the second half for a 
24- 1 7 finish that came very close to being 
much closer than that. Never has there 
(seen such hugging and ecstatic jumping 
around among defenders on both sides as 
there was in that off-bowl, and Auburn 
was almost as high spirited while upset- 
ting Colorado 24-3 in the Gator. 

Furthermore, on-thc-field action 
aside, who would have missed the sight of 
Georgia Lieut. Governor Lester Maddox 
rjding in apparent terror atop a world- 
champion-caliber walking horse at half- 
time in the Peach? Who can forget the 
sudden video-portion manifestation — 
right amidst the Gator action of a pha- 
lanx of wildly different-sized youths in ci- 
vilian clothes? Where did they come 
from? They stepped forward, two by two. 
as though for introductions, and after a 
moment Bill Flemming commented: "I 
am at a loss to tell you what that is." 

Oh, what the heck. Maybe such mo- 
ments make it all worthwhile. Maybe 
the only way to go is onward, and there 
should be not fewer bowls but more. A 
Growl Bowl, pitting the nation's two 
best teams from among all the Tigers 
and Bulldogs and Nittany Lions and the 
like. A Jowl Bowl, for those whose coach- 
es have reached a certain age and weight. 
A Soul Bowl, for church-affiliated pow- 
ers. (There is already a Pelican Bowl 
whose winner claims the national black- 
colleges championship, Grambling won 
this year, beating North Carolina Cen- 
tral 56-6.) A Hole Bow l, for colleges lo- 
cated in terrible towns. A Toll Bowl. 
Parole Bowl. Bull Bowl. Foot Bowl, Self- 
Control Bowl, State Patrol Bowl, Jelly 
Roll Bowl. 

What do you mean, almost awesome, 
Eddie Doucette? 

— Roy Blount Jr. 


WHOOPING IT UP IN 
ENDIN COUNTRY 


W hat you might call the Good Ol" 
Down Home Christmas ‘n New 
Years Folksy All-College 'n University 
Holiday Classic Festival 'n Yuletidc Fun- 
nin' Jamboree Time Tournament wound 
itself up and down and around and into 
all manner of sideway curlicues last week 
in a courageous attempt to answer some 
of college basketball's puzzling ques- 
tions. Such as. what is the matter with 
Florida State? What isn't the matter with 
Long Beach State? Can a 6' IT Yugo- 
slav get away with wearing a cowboy 
hat? And docs Oklahoma City’s Abe 
Lemons really mean it when he says, 
"This tournament goes lak ’iss. Ah sneak 
mah Endins past ’em in the first round, 
throw a referee hose job on ‘cm in the 
sem-eyes and git somebody shot in the 
finals. 'Iss over, simple, we win." 

In truth, the Chiefs have won the All- 
College Tournament there in hometown 
Oklahoma City only five times (they fin- 
ished fourth this year) and, since it is 
the oldest of any tournament going, that 
isn't saying much. But then nobody has 
ever accused Lemons of not saying 
enough, cither. In fact, it is simply be- 
cause he is the funniest man in the whole 
sport, because his team is one of the wild- 
est and woolliest and because a flock of 
red-blazered tournament directors evoke 
warmth and cordiality the moment a vis- 
itor steps off the plane, that the All-Col- 
lege has become such a desirable place 
for basketball teams to be during the hol- 
iday season. 

Last week it was also a dangerous 
place for any team wishing to retain its 
collective sanity and some semblance of 
a national ranking. Yet, after a rash of 
nonupsets and despite some of the most 
questionable officiating this side of Mu- 
nich. on Saturday night Long Beach and 
Brigham Young found themselves in the 
same position they assumed last March 
in the opening round of the NCAA play- 
offs — firing away at each other with 
something important at stake. For all 
its lofty expectations, however, the con- 
frontation became only one more in a 
three-year series of showcases for Long 
Beach's 6' 6" Ed Ratlcff. Just as he seems 
to do in all the big ones, the smooth se- 
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Best of all was Long Beach's Ed Ratleff. sharp- 
shooter of the tournament's sharpest team. 



ILLUSTRATIONS BY R08LRT HANOVILLE 

Kresintir Coslc, the Yugoslav with the gypsy 

moves, moved Brigham Young into the finals. 


Long Beach State's 49ers went on 
the warpath down in Oklahoma and 
scalped everybody in sight to take 
Abe's folksy O/' Down Home Classic 

by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


nior from Columbus, Ohio took mat- 
ters into his own hands early on, whip- 
ping the running game into gear and 
shooting in 26 points during the first 
half — including a 35-footer at the buzz- 
er — as the 49ers opened up their guns 
for a 63-42 lead. 

After that the 49ers became cautious 
and lost their momentum, but they still 
had enough to win easily, 101-89 — an 
especially impressive victory considering 
it was their fourth tournament cham- 
pionship in December, their seventh 
game in 12 days and their eighth vic- 
tory on the road. 

In short. Long Beach, a notoriously 
slow-starting team, is now 1 1-0, playing 
(believe it or not) man-to-man defense, 
and winning the way the 49crs usually 
do at the end of the season, not the be- 
ginning. They are also, as one scout 
noted, "a bunch of high-strung, volatile 
beings,” who, nevertheless, buried their 
differences on the bench long enough 
last week to emerge from the holidays 
as contenders for the national title. 

Many of these strange items common- 


ly referred to as holiday classics are not 
worth their weight in crushed candy 
canes. What happens is a vain coach in- 
vites three squirrels to his own classic, 
drinks an eggnog, lights up the score- 
board and, in the end, proclaims that 
he and the boys have a "tournament 
championship under our belts now." 
What he actually has done is unwrapped 
his own Christmas present to himself. 

Only in a few remaining eight-team 
tournaments that pop up annually diies 
the genuine spirit and atmosphere of a 
highly competitive field still exist. And 
even they are vastly different from each 
other. There arc the big city extrava- 
ganzas in New York and Philadelphia, 
where a team goes for prestige and 
"press” and where their coach can get 
himself seen with Red Auerbach, or 
somebody; the Big Eight in Kansas City, 
where an entire league is on display in 
a broken down mausoleum of an are- 
na; the Rainbow Classic in Honolulu, 
w here everybody gets sunburn, beverage 
paralysis and pineapples from Mr. Ah 
Chew Goo; and the Far West Classic in 


Portland, out of which nobody hears 
the scores until February, but which 
might be the best organized of them all. 

But the All-College has a special coun- 
try flavor that is all its own. It began 
as a benefit for something called the 
"milk and ice fund," with 16 teams play- 
ing in a couple of high school gyms 
around town. It went to 22 teams, 
then to 32 with almost 450 players com- 
peting. sometimes in games that were 
played out of town in Comanche. De- 
spite such haphazard arrangements, the 
tournament has had its moments. In 
1954 it introduced San Francisco and 
Bill Russell to the big time. Its beauty 
queens haven't done badly either. One 
of them. Jane Anne Jayroe, became 
Miss America. 

Notwithstanding the lack of large 
crowds (the tournament this year moved 
into a beautiful new 15.000-scat down- 
town auditorium called the Myriad, and 
drew an average of 6.432 for the four 
night sessions), the All-College remains 
a kind of success and, especially, hom- 
ey. All seven visiting teams stayed to- 
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get her in the same hotel. They were 
squired around town, to the Petroleum 
Club and the Cowboy Hall of Fame. 
There was a nice luncheon with lovely 
young things decorating the dais; there 
were meetings in the coffee shop of play- 
ers who had not seen each other since 
high school. And there were what seemed 
like 24-hour talk sessions in smoke-filled 
rooms where competing coaches milled 
in private to attack zone defenses, the 
NCAA and room service. 

Above all, there was Abe Lemons. 
Not only does Lemons try to lull ev- 
erybody into playing his 
run-and-gun-il-damn-it 
game on the court, but he in- 
spires opposing coaches to 
the height of affability off 
of it. 

"Abe is something else." 
said Dick Conover, whose 
St. Francis of Loretto (Pa.) 
team is young and without 
hope. "We just want to get 
into the afternoon bracket 
so we can make the parties 
at night." 

Lemons himself is never 
outdone. Part Choctaw In- 
dian and an eighth-grade 
non-predictor, he picked up 
enough smarts and paleface 
one-liners to endear himself 
to Madison Avenue forever. 

He has had several NCAA 
tournament teams and a 
couple of NIT appearances, 
always achieving humorous 
mileage out of the Indians 
(‘‘Endins") on his team and 
its defensive shortcomings. Once, at half 
time in New York after a particularly 
woeful performance, he scrimmaged his 
Chiefs against each other. “Couldn't 
even win the scrimmage," he said. Lem- 
ons speaks of his "sieve defense — be- 
cause it leaks like one" and he remem- 
bers “not to puff mah see-gar around 
mah Endins. Ah might be cussin’ in 
smoke signals." 

Pretournament speculation centered 
on unbeaten Long Beach and the mar- 
velous Ed Ratleff, a mysterious crew 
from Florida State that had lost twice, 
and Kresimir Cosic of Brigham Young, 
the tall foreigner with the gypsy moves. 
But Lemons was lying low with his nor- 
mal interesting cast chock full of char- 
acters. There were Ozie Edwards and 


Marvin Rich, two 6' 4* forwards who 
fire bow-and-arrow style from over the 
hill in the true OCU mold: quick Mike 
Tosec. a mustached Kiowa-Apache 
("Mali weird Endin who don’t talk," 
Lemons calls him. "Ever sec an Endin 
with a mustache?"): and transfer Herb 
Gilkey, w ho has made a comeback from 
open heart surgery. "We’re 7-1." said 
Lemons. "Ah wish wc was a football 
team. We’d be in a damn bowl." 

Unfortunately, the first round was 
marred by referees whose incompetence 
included awards of two free throws to 



Chiefs Coach Abe Lemons runs the C/assic and does the talking. 


players who were fouled while passing, 
permission to the wrong men to shoot 
free throws and a strange penchant for 
technicals. There were 10 called in the 
first round, Jerry Tarkanian receiving 
the first two he has had at Long Beach. 
After one official, crewcut Jack Savidgc 
of the Missouri Valley Conference, 
fouled out every big man except one in 
the two games he worked. Lemons had 
had enough. "I’m always scared of burr- 
heads," he said. "I ain’t even had this 
jewel yet and I hate him. We gettin’ rid 
of him." The other coaches agreed. 

Savidge singlchandedly turned the 
Brigham Young-Texas A&M game into 
a fiasco. Belmont Anderson's jump shot 
pulled it out for the Cougars 83 -81, but 
not before Cosic and Aggie sophomore 


Cedric Joseph, who had kept his team 
in the contest, were whistled out. "I try- 
ing running away from fouls from this 
ref," moaned Cosic, who incurred two 
technicals. "He seem like counting to 
get me out whole time." 

Florida State’s Hugh Durham mean- 
while was counting on the All-College 
to iron out some problems. Though Cen- 
ter Law rence McCray is much improved, 
the Seminoles do not have the same 
scratch pressure defense that served them 
so well last season: they have had trou- 
ble meshing the talents of erratic Benny 
Clyde into the offense, and 
then, suddenly, the week be- 
fore last they lost the heart, 
guts, and outside threat of 
the team, Ron King, with 
a dislocated ankle. 

"Ron may be out for the 
season," said little Otto Pet- 
ty, "and we're not the same. 
Our new dudes just have to 
learn the old stuff." 

In contrast, everything 
has been going well for Long 
Beach. "We're running bet- 
ter. playing defense better 
and beating people better," 
Tarkanian said. The 49ers 
seem quicker, smarter and 
far deeper than last year, 
and while Ratlilf has lent 
his usual domination, the ar- 
rival of little-know n Roscoe 
Pondexter. a powerful 6' 6' 
sixth man who averages 14 
points, has been an impor- 
tant factor. Another JC 
transfer. Guard Rick Aber- 
egg. has contributed enough passing 
skills for Tarkanian to exploit a run- 
ning game and free Ratleff for some ball- 
handling chores. 

All of this seemed to no avail against 
Lemons’ hustling Chiefs in the first half 
of their semifinal game. While Long 
Beach strayed from its familiar zone to 
play man-for-man, OCU’s Edwards and 
Rich plugged away outside from ABA 3- 
point territory for 17 and 15 points re- 
spectively and Oklahoma City shot 59 
percent to lead 49 45 at the half. 

Tosee. the little Redskin, was deft in 
backcourt and with the 49er tall men in 
foul difficulty, Tarkanian looked ready 
to circle his wagons. Then Ratleff be- 
gan making his wondrous plays to take 
back control. His defense held Edwards 
continued 
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lo one basket the rest of the way and 
Long Beach went ahead by six points. 
But OCU began chipping away and. due 
lo some surprising work inside by Lar- 
ry Tribble ("He's jest some ugly strang- 
er to me." said Lemons. "Gah never 
comes to practice"), the Chiefs led 
78-74 with about a minute remaining. 

It was here that both the weakness 
and the raw power of Long Beach 
showed most dramatically. Twice down 
the stretch the 49ers missed from out- 
side and both times 240-pound Leonard 
Gray went over several bodies to tap 
the ball in. Now, with the score tied, 
the tom-toms beating and five seconds 
to go. the 49ers’ Aberegg stole the drib- 
ble from Rich at midcourt and was 
fouled as he went racing into the bas- 
ket. He hadn't missed a free throw all 
year and he didn't miss these. Long 
Beach won 80-78. 

Just prior to the other semifinal, both 
Brigham Young Coach Glenn Potter and 
Florida State's Durham were down- 


hearted to see Referee Savidge. It seemed 
clear that their game would come down 
to whichever team's big men lasted the 
longest, and that is what happened. Flor- 
ida State's McCray (who played just 
seven minutes) and Reggie Royals both 
fouled out; BYU's Cosic and a mus- 
cular Finn named Kalevi Sarkalahti 
stayed in the game and Brigham Young 
won 80-77, despite being out cored from 
the field by six baskets. His Seminoles 
having taken only three free throws dur- 
ing the entire contest, Durham hurdled 
after the referees in a fury and looked 
ready for a punch-out. "These guys 
should pay this tournament for being 
allowed to work the big time." he said. 
"We played as well as we can. How 
can you tell who the best team is when 
these butchers don’t let you play." 

It was easy to tell the next evening 
after Long Beach battered Brigham 
Young in the finals. The Cougars are a 
smart, well-balanced unit — maybe the 
very last of the Fine White Teams — but 


i hey couldn't cope defensively when the 
49ers threw their devastating fast break 
down the floor in that first half. 

BYU had played a box-and-one on 
RatlefT last season and held him down 
somewhat in an overtime loss. This 
time Brian Ambro/ich started against 
him head-up and contained the Long 
Beach star for the first eight minutes 
while Brigham Young stayed with the 
49ers. But then the Cougar defense 
fell apart; Ratleff scored 13 of the 
next 16 Long Beach points and fin- 
ished the evening with 34. 

The outcome was no surprise to Lem- 
ons who. as always, had the last word. 
"How Brigham Young 'spect to win 
anythang?" he said. “All's they got is a 
bunch of Mormons, farriners and Com- 
minists. Now Long Beach— they big, 
they mean and they bad. But know what 
they’s missin"?” 

Nobody needed to answer that. What 
Long Beach was missing was one good 
Endin. end 
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last August, while an audience of mil- 
“ lions watched the Munich Games, 
a native of Syracuse, Sicily named Enzo 
Maiorca attracted only a handful of 
friends and a dozen local tourists as he 
broke the world record for an event few 
people have heard of in recent years out- 
side the Mediterranean. He took a deep 
breath and went down into the sea 78 
meters and back, a journey roughly the 
length of 1 1,1 football fields. 

The event is equal in sporting quality 
to many competitions offered on the 
Olympic menu, yet Maiorca is an ob- 
scure champion outside of his country. 
And even at home, because he breaks 
the record practically every year, the 
newspapers comment on Majorca's ex- 
ploits with the routine enthusiasm they 
give the first snowfall on Mt. Etna. 

By today’s standards, early records 
for diving in apnea, as not breathing is 
called, were made in surprisingly shal- 
low water. Twenty years ago, Raimondo 
Bucher’s dive to 39 meters was acclaimed 
as an astonishing feat of human endur- 
ance. Except for Maiorca and another 
human fish from Marseilles named 
Jacques Mayol, the men who pushed 
the world mark into the 60-meter range 
have all retired, and even Mayol talks 
more records than he breaks these days — 
possibly he is trying to build up con- 
fidence for a much-promised shot at 
100 meters. 

No one questions the possibility of 
Mayol getting 100 meters underwater. 
The problem will be returning to the sur- 
face afterward. Both men can hold their 
breath for close to five minutes as long 
as they are not doing anything, plenty 
of time for a 200-meter round trip lying 
inert in a basket attached to a pulley. 
But the slightest mental or physical ef- 
fort eats into the air savings they pack 
into their seven-liter lungs (the average 
athlete’s lungs have a volume of some- 
thing over four liters). Maiorca was two 
minutes and 25 seconds underwater 
breaking the record in August — at that, 
he was 1 0 seconds overdue because some- 
thing went wrong — and when he bobbed 
up he had a magenta complexion, giv- 
ing his friends a bad moment. 

Italians admire the human form too 
much to risk permanently damaging 
themselves for the dubious glory of am- 
ateur sport, which is one reason Maior- 



A BREATHLESS 
PLUNGE TO GRAB 
A HANKY 
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Never sure which test might 
prove to be his last, Enzo 
Maiorca, a diving wonder at 
41, fills his lungs once more 
and risks a record descent 


by DONALD STEWART 



ca has only his own record to break 
every year. Another reason for the lack 
of competition is the time and dedica- 
tion it would cost a young Mediterranean 
to extend his range from, say, 30 me- 
ters, the depth a better-than-average 
modern skin diver will attain in search 
of a fish, to present record figures. When 
Maiorca relaxes before a dive, slumped 
on the edge of his boat, he looks as if 
he has inhaled a footlocker. He spent 
25 years developing those lungs. At 41 , 
an age when most athletes have retired, 
Maiorca is at the peak of his abilities. 
Mayol is 46. Most young people today 
prefer to be champions while there is 
still time to be something else afterward. 

A nation that values heroes more than 
Italy would try to encourage citizens like 
Maiorca to accept subsidies — adequate 
equipment or a bit of life insurance. But 
Maiorca is painfully reticent about re- 
ceiving help. When he delivers his an- 
nual victory interview on the beat-up 
fishing shallop he dives from, he never 
forgets to credit — after God, the local 
coast guard and his army of volunteer 
assistants — a certain manufacturer of 
underwater equipment who conveniently 
forgot to bill him for a wet suit years 
ago. The letters spelling the firm’s 
name are peeling from the chest, and 
the unpaid-for trousers are almost out 
at the knee, but Majorca’s sense of ob- 
ligation to his benefactor is as fresh 
as the suit was the first day he wore 
it. And the suit was good enough last 
August. Last August. . . . 

The place where Maiorca is making his 
record dive seems to have no relationship 
to the summer of ’72. A visitor would 
hardly know he was in the postwar world 
were it not for the modern cars. Here 
there is only a narrow trench of water 
in the side of Sicily, a broken concrete 
dock harboring a mess of little boats 
with eyes painted on their prows, a mar- 
itime superstition dating back 2,000 years 
when the land was linked to the col- 
onies known as Magna Graecia. Ogni- 
na is the name of this arid cape. 

The month is significant insofar as 
Majorca’s friends take their holidays in 
August and include the record attempt 
in their itineraries. The eager beaver run- 
ning the show, an air force general named 
Giorgio Bertolaso, is the last to arrive. 


Local representatives of government- 
run television slouch in a company sta- 
tion wagon, out of the morning sun, 
passing casual, profane remarks. Two 
camera-festooned magazine photogra- 
phers from the mainland perspire on the 
dock beside bags of equipment, gloomy 
in the knowledge that if their gear fails 
they can always fall back on some of 
last year’s color and get away with it, 
since the sea and Maiorca always look 
pretty much the same on film. 

Tourists from nearby Ragusa, who 
have absorbed all the sights in Syracuse 
(the old Greek theater, Dionysus’s Ear), 
keep a respectful distance from the me- 
dia, waiting for the hero to appear. The 
Swiss judges arrive in white shorts — nim- 
ble, curly-haired Michele Gallet, who is 
to keep an eye on Maiorca as he comes 
down into the record area, and middle- 
aged Rino Gamba, wearing ankle socks 
under his sandals, editor of an under- 
water magazine of foundering circulation 
in Lausanne. Rino will be judging from 
the fishing boat to see that no one, per- 
ish the thought, gives Maiorca illegal 
assistance (a whiff of oxygen before the 
dive, for instance). 

A solemn, sleepy assortment of civil- 
ian and military divers, 12 in all, pull 
up in a truck and then lug yoked pairs 
of air bottles onto the foredeck of the 
battered cabin cruiser belonging to the 
champion. Time does not drag because 
there is no time; nonetheless, everyone 
is glad to see the general because it means 
the dive is on. Bertolaso sports a di- 
verting splash of bold color on his head, 
a canary-yellow, long-billed cap with the 
trademark Lear Jet. 

The general speaks with restrained 
command, carries a clipboard and or- 
ders Majorca’s equipment loaded onto 
the small fishing boat that will be the cen- 
ter of attention once the group arrives 
at the point of immersion. Item: 100 me- 
ters of steel wire painted white and 
wound onto an old tire wheel. Item: a 50- 
kilo chunk of lead gouged from a Roman 
galley anchor and screwed to a pair of 
iron handles that will be threaded onto 
the wire for the purpose of sliding Maior- 
ca into the abyss. Item: 100 meters of Ma- 
nila rope to control the weight and its 
human cargo at decisive stages on the 
journey. One missing item turns out to 
be a big stone to hold the wire down. 

continued 
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Friends in warmup pajamas scrounge a 
nearby field for a suitable stone — not 
hard to find in Sicily. CMAS, or World 
Confederation of Underwater Activities, 
the august body that supervises all sub- 
surface events, from depth record at- 
tempts to spearfishing contests, limits 
the stone’s weight to 100 kilos for no as- 
certainable reason. Three divers grunt 
and groan while they weigh a stone on 
a hand-held Archimedean device before 
Rino Gamba's stern gaze. (Archimedes, 
you may recall, was born in Syracuse, 
Majorca’s hometown, and likewise in- 
dulged in experimental bathing.) 

The stone, judged suitable, is placed 
on board. Pippo, the fisherman in charge 
of the equipment, slides aside the lid of 
his old diesel and cranks the engine into 
a slow, thudding pulse, the impromptu 
signal to move out. Everyone follows in 
a ragged file of tippy boats to an un- 
marked acre of seascape. The south wind 
has risen, casting a light spray on tour- 
ist. judge, friend and witness. Like a con- 
demned man to his place of execution, 
the human object of all this activity is 
being brought from elsewhere. 

Friends mull over their preordained 
tasks along the path of Majorca’s brief 
journey. Their names are engraved on 
their depth-proof watches, a fetish pe- 
culiar to this team of underwater ad- 
dicts. A brooding colonel in a wine-dark 
warmup suit looks perpetually angry. 
The colonel’s watch has Majorca's name 
stamped on it; his job is to swim close 
to the hero, keeping an eye on him. If 
the hero starts to drown, the colonel 
will seal his nose and mouth and carry 
him to the surface. 

Landward, a linen haze hangs on the 
gray cordillera. Seaward, the horizon is 
stopped by a solitary trawler as still and 
two-dimensional as a painted boat seen 
through a shooting gallery periscope. A 
mile and a half offshore, the boats start 
revolving in a current-resisting holding 
pattern. Around a northern cape, which 
hides Syracuse, comes Majorca on wings 
of spray, riding a splendid gray coast 
guard cutter, the biggest his hometown 
can supply. The grand vessel subsides 
from 25 knots and swings broadside to 
his friends. Majorca stands amid offi- 
cers splendid in w hitc-and-gold uniforms 
and freshly painted white shoes. Their 
own wake moves them back and forth. 
Majorca balances himself easily on bare 
feet. He wears a blue warmup suit. He 
radiates self-confidence and impatience. 
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He has been training six months for this 
day. His eyes are deep blue. He is a boy’s- 
book hero — strong-jawed, bullnecked, 
his nose a thin, keen, blade, his smile a 
dazzling flash of white. He is used to 
being before the public, such as it is. 
"Well?” he calls. "Do we go today? 
What docs the general say? We will do 
whatever he advises. How is the sea?” 

The general glances away from the 
hero's penetrating look. He seems hum- 
bled by the hero and uses an unchar- 
acteristic foul word to describe the sea. 

The disciples echo the general. 

"Then tomorrow,” Majorca declares. 

The tourists revolving far away, Plu- 
to to the sun, are disappointed to see 
Majorca speed away. They do not un- 
derstand the reason: CMAS regulations 



MAIORCA: HIS HIGHS COME AS HE SINKS 


stipulate that the ritual of ventilation — 
filling the lungs w ith air before the dive 
must take place in the sea. The south 
wind that is blowing outside the port 
has ruffled the surface and the waves 
would no doubt splash into Majorca’s 
face if he were to attempt the record 
this day. Only Maiorca can scrub the mis- 
sion, although he made it seem that the 
general had a hand in it. 

During the off-season, Maiorca rep- 
resents a pharmaceutical company, per- 
suading local doctors to prescribe the 
company’s pills. His salary is not great 
but it keeps his family in reasonable com- 
fort and there is enough to pay Pippo 
for the use of the boat and other ex- 
penses. Maiorca lifts weights during the 
winter and goes to work in the sea in 
the spring. By August he is making dai- 
ly trips to his old record levels and swim- 
ming horizontally at a depth of 50 me- 


ters, timed by his two closest friends, 
fellow-Syracusans Filippo La Ciura and 
Nuncio Di Dato, who arc harnessed to 
Aqua-Lungs. 

No free diver is in the water long 
enough to have to worry about decom- 
pression sickness — the bends. What 
mainly preoccupies the champion are his 
pesky ears. Anyone who does not know 
the proper technique can hardly dive to 
20 feet without feeling pain in the ears 
and or sinuses. But long ago somebody 
discovered that a sharply willed puff of 
air from the lungs (the nose is held shut, 
of course, or the puff would dissipate 
out the nostrils) could break through 
ear tubes and mucus-blocked sinuses, 
relieving pressure in these mini-caverns. 
Like everybody else today, Maiorca com- 
pensates, as the puffing rite is called, 
early in a dive. Atypically, he is obliged 
to relieve his inner-car passages frequent- 
ly thereafter. He is always apprehensive 
about his record-breaking dives because 
he knows that his eustachian tube could 
shut again and he might not be able to 
clear his cars before his eardrums blew. 
It is not the pain he dreads, but the un- 
consciousness that would follow. 

The sea is as flat as paper the second 
day. The general has a spoiled dispo- 
sition due to a dinner of polluted mus- 
sels in Syracuse the evening before. Tes- 
tily he informs the media. "I cannot 
tell you how far Maiorca intends to go 
today. We know that he will try to beat 
77 meters, last year’s record. I haven’t 
spoken to him this morning. He calls 
me. I don’t call him.” 

Maiorca makes another great en- 
trance, skidding up on the splendid pow- 
erboat, but this time he is not so cheer- 
ful. Withdrawn, or, as one used to say 
of grinds in school, all business, he comes 
on board his own boat clutching a can- 
vas bag containing his wet suit, quietly 
informs the general that he is going to 
try for 78 meters, one over the record, 
and ducks into his cabin to be alone. 

Dow n close to the motionless sea. Pip- 
po pegs the slide wire to stop the weight 
at 78 meters, then hooks up the target 
Maiorca will bring back, establishing his 
claim to the record. It consists of a white 
handkerchief spread-eagled on a wire 
coat hanger with easily breakable thread. 
In the center of the handkerchief today 
is sewn a small metal disc with the num- 
ber 78 painted on it in orange enam- 
el. Maiorca needs something big to 


reach for. He dives without a face 
mask. A mask would have to be filled 
constantly with precious lung air to 
keep the pressure from shoving in 
against Majorca’s skull. When he opens 
his eyes at the end of the run, visibil- 
ity is not much better than that at the 
bottom of a Coke bottle. 

The big stone is gently lowered into 
the sea, taking the handkerchief with it. 
When 100 meters of wire are unreeled, 
the sliding weight, or zavorra, is hooked 
onto it and secured to the side of the 
boat. Pippo then attaches the rope to 
the weight. The rope has been knotted 
at 10-meter intervals down to 50 me- 
ters, equivalent to the same distance 
marks on the wire; as the knots hit the 
edge of the boat before going over. Pip- 
po will snub the rope momentarily to 
alert Majorca to snap his downward hur- 
tling body upright; this difficult maneu- 
ver releases lung air into Maiorca’s 
mouth which he uses to puff open his ear 
tubes. Once he goes on after the 50-meter 
tuck, Majorca reaches a velocity of a me- 
ter per second, an ever-shrinking object. 

Purists deplore the use of the zavorra 
and the fact that Majorca comes back 
hand over hand on the wire (he has 
been using the wire in this fashion only 
since last year). Already, conditioning 
himself for today's attempt, he swam 
unaided, except for a face mask and 
fins (but no wet suit), to 57 meters, break- 
ing the record for unassisted dives he 
had let stand for 10 years. Majorca, how- 
ever, is too curious about water he 
doesn't know to abandon his intention 
of hitting 80, 90, possibly 100 meters, 
simply to satisfy the purists. Further- 
more, he is convinced that it is phys- 
ically impossible to attain these depths 
without help, such as it is. 

Maiorca’s equerry, the dour colonel, 
sinks to explore the wire and ultimately 
returns and drily announces that the 
stone is resting on the bottom at 80 me- 
ters and the wire is curving like a snake. 
Chagrined, the general asks the captain 
of the coast guard if he would kindly ex- 
plore the area with his echo sounder 
and find 100 meters of water for the 
wire. When the captain finds the nec- 
essary water, all the boats go out to 
join him. Maiorca meantime emerges 
from his cabin dressed in his suit of dark- 
ness, oblivious to the growing excitement 
about him, like a bridegroom or a bull- 
fighter with serious matters on his mind. 
He wears a pair of blue trunks over his 


black rubber trousers, giving him the 
look of a comic-book hero. He steps 
onto the small fishing boat. The general 
borrows an electric megaphone from the 
coast guard and calls for silence. Boats 
move closer to the site of Maiorca’s im- 
mersion. The general pleads with them 
to back off. They do, somewhat. 

Maiorca slips into the water facing for- 
ward. Pippo removes the lid of the box 
encasing the diesel engine and sets it on 
the water in front of him. A black-suit- 
ed disciple steadies the lid beside Maior- 
ca, who extends his arms on it. Pippo 
holds the lid and the man resting on it 
close to the boat. CMAS rules give the 
aspirant 60 minutes to charge his lungs 
and blood with air. During this hour, 
the diver can make zs many attempts 
as he wants to. Maiorca has set his own 
time limit for this dive — eight minutes. 
His disciples stand by with stopwatches, 
and the ritual begins. He opens his mouth 
and draws in, making a light, rasping 
wail, the sound of a glass cutter biting 
across the surface of a windowpanc. 
Then he exhales, as little as he can, and 
the terrible keening comes again. It 
scrapes on the nerves. 

Every 15 seconds, an aide intones the 
countdown or, in this particular case, 
the count-up. Dramatic sounds, you’d 
say, but no spindles turn on television’s 
recording machine. Television is inter- 
ested in the victory speech only. 

"Aheeeeceeec!” the cry comes again. 
Maiorca is mourning his own death. 

"Four minutes!” Four lumps swell 
briefly around the fishing boat and the 
sea goes flat again. Four disciples arc 
on their way down to their stations. 

"Six minutes!" Then eight minutes 
have passed. All the guardians are hung 
out along the wire. The count-up is fin- 
ished. The inhalation cry comes no more. 
Maiorca grabs the zavorra by the upper 
handle. Pippo releases the rope. And 
Maiorca has gone. Rather, the spectators 
are abandoned. 

Under the mirror roof of the sea, 
the black, bearlike shape slowly falls 
as if caught in amber through a yellow- 
green gelatin, free at last. The com- 
pensations are a success. The blunt 
chunk of lead guillotines along its 
track. The water is very cold, then rap- 
ture makes the cold nothing. Maiorca 
falls in a darkness he can’t see, a dark- 
ness that vaguely brightens as the sand 
casts up surface lighi. The colonel peers 
ever mor: intently through the darkness 


to assess the champion’s condition. 
The zavorra stops. Maiorca opens his 
pinched eyes, easily takes the hand- 
kerchief off its hanger with a swipe of 
his hand, and tucks it in his trunks, 
the ultimate in grace under pressure. 
He looks for the cable to go home 
on. He can't see it. He gestures for the 
rope, his anxiety over this unplanned 
improvisation costing him oxygen. He 
finds and tugs on the rope. The rope 
must be pulled taut to move him up. 
He pays it in and it begins to stiffen, slow- 
ly straightening out between Maiorca 
and the fishing boat in the other world. 

The general announces without real 
proof that Maiorca has broken the rec- 
ord. All anyone knows is that enough 
time has elapsed for Maiorca to have 
got down that far. From the surface, 
spotters eye the unoccupied wire. 

Blind, squeezed face pointed upwards 
to the light, Maiorca works his way out 
of the depths, gently pushing with his 
fins, his black-green body arched to 
stretch his lungs to the utmost. He re- 
sembles a sea -coated bronze statue being 
lifted from centuries in the deep. He 
grows larger and breaks into this world 
and stops, as if that were as far as he 
was meant to go. His head lolls on his 
shoulder. Divers crowd under him, shove 
him against the fishing boat. A doctor 
clasps a plastic oxygen mask to Major- 
ca's face. The gas trickles into the un- 
moving lungs. The face changes color. 
"Bate," the lips murmur. Maiorca sniffs 
the gas hungrily. He is unceremoniously 
boated and stands up slowly. The coast 
guard blows its siren. 

Maiorca speaks to the general, who 
is hugging him and vowing that next 
year Enzo will break 80 meters. "I 
couldn't find the wire. I guess it must 
be too thin. I had to come up on the 
rope." The general forces himself to take 
this seriously; he is not yet in a serious 
frame of mind. Maiorca gives him the 
handkerchief. The general waves it. 
"We'll have to think up another way 
. . . Maiorca says vaguely, turning to 
face the television cameras. He records 
his message for the evening news pro- 
gram. Then he asks the coast guard to 
radio his wife that all is well. 

Before he goes back to Syracuse on 
the coast guard cutter, Maiorca is asked 
how he plans to make his next record 
try less chancy. "We have a year to 
think about that,” he replies. Time is 
his real subsidy. end 
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“1 am a sportif," says Artist Armand 
Pierre Arman — a onetime teacher of 
judo, a Ping-Pong enthusiast and. he 
claims, the world's first garbologist. Ar- 
man is a sclf-confcsscd student of gar- 
bage, both aromatic and otherwise, a 
collector and rearranger of what the 
world, too quickly he believes, has cast 
aside. Sometimes he even anticipates its 
fickleness, as in the case of the football 
equipment pictured on these pages, pre- 
served for eternity in polyester: 36 pairs 
of cleats (which he sliced up). 20 hel- 
mets, 200 mouthpieces and one set of 
shoulder pads. 

For Arman, now 44, the road to gar- 
bologism passed through such familiar 
isms as post-impression and surreal. But 
when he began traveling, he made this 
not too startling observation, that the 
poorer societies produced little garbage. 
Back in his native France, where he lived 
until 1961. the contrast appeared clear- 
er: virtually all products were system- 
atically produced, accumulated, rejected 
and destroyed. And the cycle seemed to 
be getting quicker and quicker each year. 
Arman says: "I don't think it will ever 
change. I saw myself as a witness of 
our society, and all my work now con- 
cerns this statement.” 

Arman started to be “involved" in gar- 
bage, as he puts it, around I960, the 
year he crammed a Paris art gallery full 



of lobster shells, lamb chop bones, or- 
ange peels and you name it, 42 cubic 
meters of his art. The show drew raves, 
and flies, but it ended abruptly when 
neighbors complained about the smell. 
Arman says, "I was a little bit in ad- 
vance of my time.” 

A few years later Arman dynamited 
a brand-new MG. “Two charges in 
front," he says, "one in back, and boom, 
it's opened like a flower." It will never 
run again, of course, but it will never 
be sold for scrap iron either. So too 
with the trombone he cut up with hack- 
saws. A Paris museum owns it now. 
Then, in 1964, Arman completed his first 
real sports art when he welded a pile of 
dumbbells into a pyramid and named it 
Sonny Liston. 

These days Arman lives and works in 
New York City, where he notices more 
and more empty yogurt cartons each 
year, but also that dust has almost dis- 
appeared because almost all vacuum 
cleaners have dust bags now. His stu- 
dio is full of “clean garbage— frozen in 
plastic," but there is room at home for 
watching tennis and football on TV. for 
a Ping-Pong table, and for Arman and 
his wife to take private lessons in one 
of the Chinese martial arts. He says that 
sport and art are very much alike, that 
in both, talent counts for 5%, chance 
for 30 r ( ' , and hard work for all the rest. 
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Washington Redskin Quarter- 
back Sonny Jurgen sen is going 
back to school - a school for 
drinking drivers. That's the only 
penalty assigned to him after he 
was arrested on charges of in- 
toxicated driving and jailed for 
half an hour when he refused 
to take a breath test. The charg- 
es were dropped on Dee. 21 at 
the request of Prince George's 
(Md.l County State's Attorney 
Arthur Marshall. Marshall ad- 
mitted he might have been in- 
fluenced by "the Christmas spir- 
it or the forthcoming game on 
Sunday with the Green Bay 
Packers." State Trooper Robert 
Cromwell, who made the arrest, 
said. "It's been a pain in the 
neck and I'm glad it's over.” 
What really hurt: Cromwell is 
a Baltimore Colt fan. 

Kiou Jalaycr. a 30-ycar-old Ira- 
nian currently an employee at a 
Lake Tahoe resort hotel, was ar- 
rested for running a red light. 
The cop was following the let- 
ter, if not the spirit, of the law. 
A former Olympic marathon 
contestant, Jalayer ran the light 
on foot. 

The Oris Taylor Book must be 
one of the few school texts sto- 
len in any numbers, and prob- 
ably the only remedial reader, 
The recently published aid for 
slow readers, built around con- 
versations with the Kansas City 
Chiefs' wide receiver, consistent- 
ly turns up missing in the Kan- 
sas City school system. "I'm 
glad the book is being stolen," 
Taylor says, and the schools’ 
reading consultant, Joanne Bee- 
be. is even happier. "It's a hero- 
figure approach,” she says. The 
book itself encourages such iden- 
tification. MeGuffey-like, Tay- 
lor advises readers to mind their 
parents but adds, "If you don't 
have a parent who cares, pick 
up an idol. Otis Tay lor doesn't 
come from a rich family. I lived 
in a project that’s twice as bad 
as any you may know about. 


50 it's not where you come from. 
You ha\c to have ‘the w ill to 
do.' And you have to form the 
will within yourself, if there's no 
help from others." 

Sequels to popular stories sel- 
dom turn out the way one would 
like. Gil Hodges Jr., son of the 
late manager, has quietly been 
granted his release by the Mets' 
Pompano farm team. Young 
Hodges hit only .196 and four 
home runs. Earlier, the Mets' 
Batavia team had released Lar- 
ry Berra Jr.. Yogi's son. Maybe 
it will be different with Pitcher 
Mark Tanner, signed by the Chi- 
cago Cubs. His father is Chuck 
Tanner, who is, after all. man- 
ager of the Chicago White Sox. 

Wyoming Basketball Coach Bill 
Strannigan’s frame of mind was 
something less than happy. Ida- 
ho State had poured it on his 
Cowboys, even with subs in 
the game. One of them was 
Slrannigan's own son Matt, a 
freshman, who not only made 
two nice passes setting up bas- 
kets. but after State had won 70- 

51 went into deep consultation 
with his father. Consolation.’ 
Sympathy? Nope. "He asked 
me for 20 bucks to catch up 
on his laundry bills before 
Christmas vacation," Stranni- 
gan said. 

Covering the Chicago Bears can 
be a physically punishing expe- 
rience. George (.Mugs) Halas Jr., 
president of the Bears, got so 
upset when a potential Chicago 
touchdown pass was deflected 
that he leaped up and pounded 
the wall of his private booth. 
The booth happens to be ad- 
jacent to the Soldier Field press 
box. and the impact jarred a TV 
monitor off a shelf onto the head 
of Ed Sainsbury, a reporter for 
UPI. Bleeding profusely from a 
scalp wound, Sainsbury heroi- 
cally stayed on the job for the 
game's final minutes to file his 
story. Only then did he retreat 


to Mercy Hospital's emergency 
room, where five stitches were 
required to close the wound. 
The blow also bruised Sains- 
bury’s chest when it knocked 
him forward onto the press 
table. Sainsbury had just been 
beginning to feel better after 
major heart surgery. 

New Y ork Jet Corncrback Steve 
Tannen may be a mean man on 
the field, but olTit he writes chil- 
dren's books. A forthcoming 
one. The Bleeper and the Rey*, 
which sounds a little like a sto- 
ry about referees throwing out 
a player for unnecessary lan- 
guage, is actually a nonsense 
poem. So is Tannen's recent 
work entitled Lollipop: 

I hale to he a lollipop 
perched upon a slick , 
hands and arms extended 
for someone's lousy lick. 

I'd rather he a roller skate 
with someone else to follow. 

At least I'd he a major 
chore for anyone to swallow. 

Billy Mills, the American Indian 
who staged that dramatic upset 
in the 10.000-meter run of the 
1964 Olympics, well recalls be- 
ing poor and Indian when pov- 
erty and red skins were un- 
fashionable. So, at age 34, Mills 
is running the Division of Rec- 
reation, Physical Education and 
Athletics of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs- a division created 
by Mills. Mills has already 
opened a Hall of Fame that 
has inducted, among others, 
such Indian athletes of the past 
as Allic Reynolds, Chief Bender 
and Jim Thorpe. He has put 
on a 10-state Indian invitational 
cross-country meet, and he plans 
annual championships in bas- 
ketball and football. "Every- 
body tells the young Indian to 
be proud, but nobody ever tells 
him what to be proud about," 
Mills says. "We want them to 
combine the positives of sports 
with the strength and beauty 
of past Indian philosophy." 



♦ Arnold Palmer was in Harris- 
burg. the Pennsylvania capital, 
for a tennis— repeat, tennis — ex- 
hibition. and it seemed a good 
time to discuss widespread ru- 
mors about another possible 
nongolf activity. Palmer has of- 
ten been mentioned as a con- 
ceivable Republican candidate 
for governor. "What we need 
is someone who is interested in 
the state and not in himself." 
Palmer said. "We need someone 
who would just generally take 
a look at the state without self- 
ish thoughts." Arnic claimed he 
wasn't saying the present gov- 
ernor hadn't ever done this, "but 
politics arc too much involved 
in our state.” Concerning his 
own plans, the Latrobc, Pa. res- 
ident said only, "I guess every- 
one has had political thoughts. 
I’ve thought about the gover- 
norship but I've never given it 
very serious thought. But you 
never know.” For a non-poli- 
tician, that’s a fairly noncom- 
mittal answer. Arnic. 
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college basketball Don Del/iquanti 


Tiger cub 
from 
Canberra 


E ddie Palubinskas has a complaint: 

practically nobody around Baton 
Rouge, where he plays basketball for 
Louisiana State, knows very much about 
Australia. Oh. you thought he was from 
Chicago and it was the name that had 
people hung up? Not a bit of it. Eddie 
Palubinskas (it is pronounced Pal-u-bin- 
skas) is Australian and the newest sen- 
sation at the school that gave us Pete 
Maravich. He says that although Amer- 
icans delight in adopting foreigners, they 



EDDIE MODELS HIS 12-PELT ROO COAT 


know very little about his country, while 
“Australians know all about the Unit- 
ed States.” It is when he opens his mouth 
that he gets into the most trouble. Lis- 
teners hear that accent and, claims Ed- 
die, “They say, ‘Hey. man, where you 
from?” When I tell them Canberra, I 
get the strangest responses. One guy 
asked. “Is that the capital of Belgium?’ 
Another wanted to know how I got 
here — by bus?" 

Absolutely nobody has questioned Ed- 
die’s basketball, which is what really 
brought him to the United States. Back 
home in Canberra he was as much of 
an oddity as he sometimes feels he is 
here. While the other boys were won- 
dering how tight to make the strings on 
their tennis rackets, Eddie was doing 
what kids from, say, Indiana do, prac- 
ticing shooting, dribbling and passing 
on an outdoor court. In a short time he 
became remarkably adept, but he is not 
at all sure that was a good thing. "I al- 
ways seemed to be ahead of the oth- 
ers,” he says. "I think the reason I never 
learned to play defense well is because I 
could always outscore the other fellow ." 

Scoring, either with his soft 15-foot 
jump shots or on his spectacular base- 
line drives, is the best part of Eddie’s 
game. He is an excellent dribbler who 
switches hands well, even though he 
looks somewhat ragged when he is driv- 
ing downcourt because he has a natural 
herky-jerky movement from the waist 
up, not unlike Elgin Baylor. 

At LSU Eddie was an instant success. 
He scored 32 points in the team's first 
game, a 94-81 upset over nationally 
ranked Memphis State, w hich should not 
have surprised people as much as it did. 
Eddie had been playing in this country 
for two years — at Ricks Junior College 
in Rcxburg, Idaho — and his accomplish- 
ments were considerable. He averaged 
24 points, scored 1,400 in all and two 
years ago shot 94.2 from the foul line. 
Playing for Australia, he was the sec- 
ond leading Olympic scorer, with 190 
points in nine games. 

“Eddie is an adventurer, a free spirit 
who goes where he wants," says Dale 
Brown, the LSU coach. A former as- 
sistant coach and recruiter at Utah Slate 
and Washington State before succeeding 
Press Maravich at LSU last March, 
Brown recruited Palubinskas through 
Lindsay Gaze, coach of the Australian 
national team. Brown met Gaze when 


the Australians were touring the U.S. 
in 1967-68 and said, “If you ever de- 
velop a player good enough to play in 
the States, let me know." Brown did 
not hear a word for three years, and 
then came a letter from Gaze saying, 
“We now have that player, Eddie Pa- 
lubinskas. age 19. He is the best of- 
fensive player in the history of Austra- 
lia." Since Eddie had not taken the en- 
trance tests required by American 
schools. Brown wrote Gaze that he 
would try to place Palubinskas in a ju- 
nior college. A few weeks later Brown’s 
phone rang. It was Palubinskas calling 
from an airport in Utah. “Coach Brown 
had a lot of faith in me." Palubinskas 
says. “For all lie knew, I could have 
been a drug addict." 

The Americanization of Eddie Palu- 
binskas began nicely, despite minus-28 
degree temperatures and tons of "stink- 
in’ snow" in Idaho. He met a Mormon 
girl at Ricks and changed his religion. 
He intended to enroll at the University 
of Idaho last fall until he learned that . 
Brown had taken the LSU job. Shortly 
after the Olympics, Brown answered his 
phone again. It was the free spirit call- 
ing from the New Orleans airport. When 
Brown picked him up, Eddie was wear- 
ing a full-length coal made of 12 kan- 
garoo pelts. “I had it made because I 
thought I was going to Idaho again,” 
he says. Anybody want to buy a slight- 
ly used kangaroo coat? 

Palubinskas began playing basketball 
at 14 after he broke his ankle in an Aus- 
tralian rules football game. “In Australia 
everyone was out to bust me because I 
was so good," he says. “Australians al- 
ways root for the underdog, and if you 
are the best, they want to knock you 
down. Americans arc just the opposite. 
They root for you and ask, “How did 
you get to be so good?’ ” 

Eddie got that good quite naturally, 
he says, and some of his passes and 
moves — as flashy as the playgrounds of 
Watts and Harlem have seen — bear him 
out. He believes that three or four oth- 
er Australians who have played either 
Olympic or international basketball 
could make it in the U.S. Of his pass- 
ing he says, “I have always had the vi- 
sion. It is just a matter of being alert so 
that when a guy is open I can get the 
ball to him. I just love busting open a 
bloody zone by throwing a good pass 
to a man who is cutting through it." 
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At Narrabundah High School in Can- 
berra, Palubinskas also swam, ran track, 
played football and was a gymnast. His 
gymnastic ability saved him from a se- 
rious injury in the Memphis State game. 
He flipped into the air over a ducking 
shooter, and was about to land on the 
lop of his head when he broke his fall 
with his hands and went into a perfect 
forward roll. "He could have broken 
his neck if he hadn't known what he 
was doing," Brown said after running a 
film of the play. 

Eddie seems to have inherited his ath- 
letic prowess from his father, Stanley 
Palubinskas, a national swimming star 
in Lithuania before emigrating to Aus- 
tralia. (His mother is Russian, and that 
language is one of four Eddie speaks; 
the others are German and French.) It 
was all but inevitable that in football- 
crazed Louisiana Eddie would cast a cov- 
etous eye on that game. "Football play- 
ers put so much into it," he says, "you 
just have to enjoy the sport." He has 
practiced kicking on his own and claims 
to have booted a 65-yarder from a kick- 
off tee while wearing sneakers. Indeed, 
Palubinskas' most dramatic moment 
came at a football game and not on the 
basketball court. It happened on the Sat- 
urday night that LSU Quarterback Bert 
Jones beat Ole Miss in the last second. 
There was Palubinskas, a guy from Aus- 
tralia, jumping and whooping like a good 
ol' boy. Split his pants, the free spirit 
did. Maybe he shouldn't sell that coat 
after all. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


□ A QT Bill Schaeffer was the one plaj- 
Lnu I cr to have when your team was 
having more than one game. St. John's, in 
fact, played four games in five days, sweep- 
ing to the ECAC Holiday Festival title in 
Madison Square Garden with Schacfl'cr scor- 
ing 112 points. He started with 40 in a 
112-86 rout of Grambling, added 19 more 
as the Redmen held off Tennessee 56-55 
with the help of three foul shots in the last 
28 seconds by Larry Jenkins, and had 22 
more in an 85-83 upset of Michigan. He fin- 
ished with 31 points as St. John's whipped 
South Carolina 86-79 in the championship 
game. The winning basket against Michigan 
came on a play that worked out perfectly 


or imperfectly, depending on the teller. Ac- 
cording to Coach Frank Mulzoff, "The last 
play was set up for Schaeffer." According 
to Schaeffer he "wasn't supposed to take 
it." With 1 1 seconds to go the St. John's re- 
serves arose in a prearranged signal to set 
the winning play in motion. "I didn't see 
the subs stand." said Schaeffer who did. how- 
ever, see the clock and dropped in the win- 
ner with one second left. 

Two Philadelphia squads — St. Joseph's 
and La Salle — made it to the championship 
round of the Quaker City Tournament. To 
get there the Hawks drubbed Rhode Island 
89-64 and outlasted Duquesne 76-71. For 
the Explorers the path was bumpier as they 
held off USC 77-72 and New Mexico State 
76-70. They were outshot from the field by 
the Trojans 32-25, but were bailed out by 
Jimmy (Skyman) Crawford, who had 20 
points, and by freshman Charlie Wise. Four 
times in the last 57 seconds of the first half 
the Trojans got the ball with the clock 
stopped, and each time Wise was sent in 
from the bench. Twice he stole the ball as 
La Salle cut a 37-31 deficit to one point at 
halftime. Against New Mexico State, Craw- 
ford sank 1 1 straight shots and had 30 points. 
But neither Crawford nor Wise nor hurry- 
up tactics helped against the Hawks in the 
title game. St. Joseph's held Skyman to 12 
points, refused to be rushed into errors and 
came away a 77-52 winner. 

Canisius won its own Queen City Tour- 
nament, beating Murray State 90-79 in Buf- 
falo, where a bat swooped in on the action. 

1. PROVIDENCE (5-1) 2. ST. JOHN'S (7-2) 

ITU Illinois downed Temple 
UUU I II 82-77 on the first day of 
the Sugar Bowl Tournament, then took on 
the world, otherwise known as UCLA, an 
85-72 winner over Drake. What lent drama 
to the title matchup went back 16 years to 
another Fighting lllini team that ended the 
longest college winning streak of all time — 
San Francisco's — at 60 games. This time 
Illinois was no stopper, although it came 
closer to the Bruins than anybody else has 
this year, losing by only 71-64. It was 
UCLA's 53rd straight. 

For the seventh time in 10 years host Da- 
vidson won the Charlotte Invitational, tak- 
ing the title game 66-63 from Cincinnati, a 
team it had lost to by II points earlier on 
the road. T. Jay Pecorak led the Wildcats 
with 35 points in two games and a lot of de- 
fense, throwing all of his 210 pounds into 
his work. Admitted Pecorak, "I'm surprised 
with what I'm able to get away with be- 
cause it’s so obvious what I'm doing." 

Craig Lieder of Virginia Tech made him- 
self equally at home in the Old Dominion 
Classic at Norfolk, his hometown. Lieder, 
who had been averaging 6.3 points a game, 


scored 51 as the Gobblers nipped Old Do- r 
minion 81-80 and defeated Stanford 77-71. 
Said MVP Lieder: "I wanted to play well 
at home, but this was ridiculous." 

Before the Gator Bowl Tournament Jack- 
sonville Coach Tom Wasdin told his play- 
ers that if they took first place they could 
have three days off to go home. Whereupon 
sophomore Henry Williams made a fast 
break for a travel agency where he bought 
a ticket to Pittsburgh, his hometown. Then 
the Dolphins beat Miami of Ohio 66-59 
and, with 21 points from homeward-bound 
Williams, put down Rutgers 84-71. 

Kermit Washington had 24 points and 
25 rebounds as American U. won the Ro- 
anoke Invitational from Roanoke 85-76. 
Wake Forest scrubbed Brown 65-59 in the 
Palmetto Classic finale, Furman took the 
Poinsettia Tournament and Maryland 
walked off with its own invitational by beat- 
ing Syracuse 90-76. 

In single-game battles, Memphis State 
squeezed past previously undefeated Van- 
derbilt 74-71 and Kentucky put down Notre 
Dame 65-63. The Tigers came to Nashville 
with nine cheerleaders and a flock of fans 
who had bought scats left vacant by va- 
cationing Commodore students. Playing 
without a single cheerleader and without 
its best reboundcr and No. 2 scorer, in- 
jured Rod Freeman, Vandy trailed 40 26 at 
the half but fought back and even went 
into the lead with four minutes to go. But 
the Commodores faltered and Memphis' 
Larry' Finch finished with 21 points. Earlier 
Finch had 35 as Memphis State stomped 
on Cornell 96-64. Kentucky had to over- 
come its own disgruntled fans as well as 
the Irish in order to prevail. "I felt the 
crowd forced us into some bad shots with 
their impatience," said Kentucky Coach Joe 
Hall. After receiving the MVP award for 
his 23 points and 16 rebounds Jim Andrews 
of the Wildcats said, "They gave me a tro- 
phy all right — a bowling trophy. I don't 
know where the real one was." 

1. MARYLAND (7-0) 2. SW LOUISIANA (5-0) 

\A/C QT At the outset of its Lobo In- 
VV Lu I vitational. New Mexico was 
unbeaten, but it felt unloved and unwanted — 
at least by the AP and UPI pollsters, who 
were not impressed enough by its 7-0 rec- 
ord to include the team in their top 20 lists. 
So the Lobos took out their frustrations on 
Dartmouth 107 36 and then forced Seattle 
into 26 turnovers in taking the title 70-54. 
James Brow n of Dartmouth and Willie Biles 
of Tulsa, the Nos. 3 and 4 scorers in the na- 
tion at the tournament's start, felt that the 
altitude in mile-high Albuquerque affected 
them. Brown connected on just five of 26 
field-goal attempts. Biles on 13 of 51. 

George Karl scored 10 points in the clos- 

continued 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL cominufd 



ThE "BflflJM 1 
THAT TITS 
IN VQJfl 
SHIRT 
POCKET 
NEW 

ITJW PRICE- 
JUST 

itiRRS 


Our Bowmar/901B Electronic 
Calculator is so compact it actually fits in 
your shirt pocket Compare its size (3x5x1 **) and weight (I 
than a pocket transistor radio) with that of other so-called "pocket models,” 
which often measure 8" or more and weigh two or three pounds. 

But size and weight are only par: The Bowmar 901B performs 

every arithmetical function you would expect from an electronic desk calcu- 
lator and some found only in advanced models. There are such niceties as 
■ lent ■ 1 ■ chain multiplication 

The Bowmar/ 901B leatures ■ ■ the 8 ..anced technology 

of LIC circuitry ■ It's powered by contained NiCd rechargeable batteries 
(charger ■ .t it can be operated directly from house current. 

As an executive, salesman, accountant, engineer or student— anyone who 
needs fast answers, you can hardly operate competitively without tho aid of an 
electronic calculator, it has become tho indispenablc tool. But until now. 
price has been a hurdle. And here, beyond size and performance, is the 
best surpris US-made Bowmar/901B costs just $119.95- less than you 
would expect to pay for a mechanical calculator. And keep in min i Bowmar 
is the standard of quality. You may find an electronic calculator for $20 less, 
but compare the maker, features, quality and guarantee. 

Or you may dccid Bowmar 901 D 

It's same size, weight and looks, but has 10-digit read-out and can be 
recharged world-wide, on 1 10V and 220V. 

Order either Bowmar Calculator in confidence today. Use it for two weeks. 
Then— if it doesn't fill your every expectation, return it for full refund. 

There will be no quibbling. You are the only judge. But. we know this won't 
happen. The speed, the compactness and convenience of the Bowmar 
Calculator give you an advantage -a competitive edge you'll simply not 
want to do without. 


Please send me: wmar/901B ($1 19.95); D Bowmar/901D ($149.95) 

□ My check for this amount, plus $2.00 for postage and insurance (plus tax 
for California deliveries) is enclosed. 


Charge my □ BA. □ MC , Account 

Signature 

Name 


_(For MC or BA Only) 


haverhills 

~ 584 Washington Street 


ing minutes and North Carolina held off 
Louisville 89 86 in the Rainbow Classic. 

Minnesota built an 18-point lead, squan- 
dered all but two points of it and hung on 
for an 83-80 victory over Oregon State in 
the Far West Classic in Portland. Leading 
the Gophers were Dave Winfield, a non- 
starter when the season began, and Bob 
Nix. a play maker and an often erratic shoot- 
er. Winfield had 20 points, Nix 19. 

With 7:44 minutes to go and with San 
Francisco trailing Penn 69-64, the Dons 
brought in John Boro who, they claim, is 
"the best sixth man in the country." He 
sank two free throws and converted two 
steals into field goals as San Francisco over- 
hauled Penn 84-77. 

1. UCLA (8-0) 2. LONG BEACH STATE (tt-O) 

MIDWEST STM 

where Kansas State stayed during the Big 
Light Tournament in Kansas City, Mo. but 
the Wildcats soon had all the hot water 
they could handle when they fell behind by 
IS points in the title game against Mis- 
souri. They surged back and tied the score 
at 62, but eventually lost 82-72 as the Ti- 
gers upped their record to 1 1-0. This sea- 
son the Big Eight is using a 30-sccond clock, 
and apparently it was instrumental in keep- 
ing teams from sitting on leads. Half of the 
1 2 tournament games were decided by three 
points or fewer. 

Marquette, continuing to win, was em- 
ulating two other hometown teams— the 
Bucks and Wisconsin-Milwaukcc in the 
fisticuff division. The aptly named Warriors 
beat Northwestern the hard way, playing 
most of the second half without Maurice 
Lucas, who was banished after punching a 
Wildcat player. The Warriors took the de- 
cision in overtime 89-83. then almost got 
taken themselves in the Milwaukee Classic. 
Playing Wisconsin, they came from 1 3 points 
down in the final 10 minutes to tic, and 
then won in double overtime 75-73. 

Oral Roberts, getting its run-and-gun 
game untracked at last, won its own clas- 
sic, too, squelching Montana State 116 68. 

Indiana Coach Bob Knight, who had just 
earned his third technical foul, got a police 
escort from courtsidc with seven minutes 
left in the finals of the Sun Bowl Tour- 
nament. Texas-EI Paso, playing in its own 
backyard, jolted the Hoosicrs 74-65 to win 
the event for the ninth time in 12 years. 

Erratic Cincinnati won a nontournament 
game from Penn 71-65, causing Coach Gale 
Catlett to say, "Tonight we played with in- 
tensity." Long-range shooting by Forwards 
Gene Harmon and Gene Ellcfson, who ac- 
counted for 40 points, carried surprising 
Creighton to a 79-71 defeat of Ohio State. 

1. MARQUETTE (8-0) 2. MINNESOTA (9-0) 




Play the most realistic 
football game” in town 


Ours! 


. There's a reason why over one million 
games players consider SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO FOOTBALL "the 
most realistic and exciting football game ever devised." We work at it. 


PLAY SI COLLEGE FOOTBALL. TOO! 

Now you can share in the excitement, tradition and intense rivalry of 
college football. Based on a complete analysis of every play run by every 
team, the SI COLLEGE FOOTBALL GAME lets you coach and quarterback 
32 of the greatest college teams of recent years — using the same 
realistic Play Action system created for SI PRO FOOTBALL. The teams: 


GAME CHARTS BASED ON PLAY-BY-PLAY OF EVERY PRO GAME! 

Each year we "scout" all 26 pro teams. We take the play-by plays of 
every game played during the past season and computer-analyze them 
to determine each team s strengths and weaknesses. We then convert 
all this information into 26 color-coded Play Action Team Charts. These 
easy to- use charts put you right down on the playing field — let you 
coach and quarterback your favorite pro teams — and make the play of 
SI PRO FOOTBALL fast, accurate and exciting. 

YOU CALL ALL THE SHOTS! 

There are no tricks to playing our game. Just sound football strategy 
You call all the shots. Your ability to get the most out of each team - 
with a solid Game Plan, tough defense, heads-up play-calling, and "the 
breaks" — will determine whether you win or lose. 

Si’s PRO FOOTBALL GAME INCLUDES . . . 

... a molded plastic Playing Field — with sliding ball and first-down 
markers, plus offensive and defensive play selection wheels; a Score- 
board that indicates the score, time-outs and time remaining, quarter 
and down; 26 Play Action Team Charts; 5 Special Game Dice; and a 
Play Book edited by Weeb Ewbank. Coach of the New York Jets All for 
just $9.95 (plus 50C to cover postage and handling). 


AIR FORCE 70 
ALABAMA '66 
ARKANSAS '69 
ARMY '66 
DARTMOUTH 70 
FLORIDA '69 
GEORGIA '68 
GEORGIA TECH '66 
LSU '69 
MICHIGAN ‘69 
MICHIGAN STATE '66 


MINNESOTA '60 
MISSISSIPPI *6 1 
MISSOURI '61 
NAVY '63 
NEBRASKA 70 
NORTHWESTERN 70 
NOTRE DAME '66 
OHIO STATE '68 
OKLAHOMA '67 
PENN STATE '69 


PRINCETON '64 
PURDUE '66 
STANFORD 70 
SYRACUSE '66 
TENNESSEE 70 
TEXAS '69 
UCLA '65 
USC '67 
WASHINGTON '60 
WISCONSIN '62 
YALE '68 


Each game includes playing field, scoreboard, 32 Play Action Charts 
and special Collegiate Rules and Play Book. 


TWO-GAMES- IN-ONE SPECIAL OFFER! SAVE $3.95! 

(Available by Mail-Order Only) 

Here's a way to play both games this season — without buying 
both! Simply order the SI PRO FOOTBALL GAME— plus a set of 
College Team Charts and special College Rules and Play Book — 
for only $16.95 postpaid, (You save $3.95). Since the basic com- 
ponents (playing field, scoreboard, dice, etc.) are the same for 
both games, you can play both by simply switching Team Charts. 


GET IN ON THE ACTION! 

So get in on the action. See if you have what it takes to be 
quarterback. Get hold of the 1972 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
PRO FOOTBALL GAME today! 


ase send me the SI Football Garnets) I have 
ited 

1972 Pro Football Garnets) (Si $9.95 ea., 

plus 50e postage 

1972 Pro Team Charts only @ $6 50 ppd. 

College Football Game(s) & $9.95 ea.. 

plus 50e postage 

College Team Charts and Play Book only 


□ 


SAVE $3.95 
TWO-GAMES- 
IN-ONE SPECIAL 
OFFER! 

1972 Pro Foot- 

ball Game plus 
CollegeTeam Charts 
and Play Book @ 
$16.95 postpaid. 


THE SPORTS ILLUSTRATED PRO and COLLEGE FOOTBALL GAMES 
can be purchased at many line department, general merchandise, 
and sporting goods stores. II you prefer, however, you may 
use the coupon below to order your game direct-by mail. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 



pro basketball Peter Carry 


The spirit of the 76ers is willing 

But the flesh is weak. In 1967 Philadelphia won the NBA title. This year, because of bad drafts, bad trades and 
bad management, a bunch of has-beens, never-wases and won’t-bes may set a league record for losses 


O ne spring day in 1970 Al Henry 
picked up his telephone in Madison, 
Wis. and heard a man who introduced 
himself as Jack Kiser of the Philadelphia 
Daily News say, "Congratulations! The 
76ers have picked you 12th in the first 
round of the NBA draft.” 

Henry, a 6' 9' center who had been 
the object of no more than cursory scru- 
tiny by most pro clubs while playing 
for Wisconsin, answered, "Don't you 
mean I was the first player picked in 
the 12th round?” 

No. Henry was incontestably the 
76ers’ top choice, although his own as- 
sessment of his ability turned out to be 
much more accurate than that 
of management. Unfortunately 
the 76ers neglected to ask Hen- 
ry’s opinion, relying instead 
on the less perceptive judg- 
ments of its scouts, who had 
fed their reports and statistics 
into a computer specially hired 
for the occasion. The machine 
spit out Henry's name as the 
man to take, even though Nate 
Archibald, Calvin Murphy, Jim 
McMillian, Garfield Heard and 
Curtis Perry were among the 
players available when Philly’s 
choice came up. It was a clas- 
sic example of the program- 
mer's bromide: Garbage In, 

Garbage Out. 

Henry's case points up one 
of the reasons why the word 
garbage is frequently used in conjunction 
with the name 76ers these days. By dint 
of his own hard work and the concom- 
itant decline of the Sixers during his 
brief tenure, Henry survived part of one 
season and all of another in Philadelphia. 
He had compiled a 4.0 career scoring av- 
erage when he was finally waived last 
September, thus avoiding the stigma of 
membership on the worst pro basketball 
team of this and perhaps any other year. 
Henry’s scoring feats made him the high- 
est point producer among the 76ers’ first 
draft choices for 1967 through 1971 (see 


box). Like Henry, the other four top 
picks are no longer with the Sixers. Or, 
for that matter, with anybody else. By 
this December, when he was cut by the 
Indiana Pacers, Craig Raymond was the 
only one left in pro ball, but he is 6' 1 1", 
which might be called an extenuating 
circumstance. Raymond played for six 
teams after leaving Philadelphia and was 
last seen holding down one end of the 
Pacers’ bench. Dana Lewis, the Sixers’ 
’71 pick, never appeared in a Philadel- 
phia game, although he was signed to a 
big contract and the team still owes him 
several hundred thousand dollars. "The 
76ers need a center in the worst way,” 


Kiser wrote after seeing Lewis work out. 
"And Dana Lewis is a center in the 
worst way.” 

The 76ers’ disastrous drafts, their 
equally wretched trades and their lowly 
position in the standings make them right 
al home in a city whose name has long 
been a handy alliterative for phailure 
and phaux pas. Indeed, the Sixers are 
outdoing other hometown phlops. Af- 
ter losses last week to the Hawks and 
Celtics, their record (3-35) was by far 
the worst in pro basketball. If they con- 
tinue at their present pace — and there 


is no reason to think otherwise — the 
76crs will end the year with an un- 
precedented 7-75. 

Until the second half of last season, 
basketball had been the one consistent 
exception to Philadelphia’s sports mal- 
aise. As a charter member of the NBA, 
the Warriors, as they were then known, 
won the league’s first championship and 
one of their players, Joe Fulks, took 
the scoring title. They remained a pow- 
er throughout the ’50s and early ’60s 
with teams that featured scoring champs 
Paul Arizin, Neil Johnston and Wilt 
Chamberlain. When the Warriors left 
for San Francisco in 1962, they were re- 
placed by the Sixers (ne Syra- 
cuse Nats), a club that until 
last season hadn’t missed a 
playoff in 22 years. 

Chamberlain returned to 
Philly in 1965 and the 76ers 
won the Eastern Division the 
next three years. In 1966-67 
they also won the league cham- 
pionship, posting a then-record 
68-13 mark during the regular 
season. Some experts still con- 
sider this the best pro team ever 
assembled. Starting in the fore- 
court with Chamberlain were 
Luke Jackson (since retired be- 
cause of a knee injury ) and Chet 
Walker, later traded to Chicago 
where he has continued to star. 
Wali (ne Wally) Jones, now of 
the Bucks, played guard along- 
side Hal Greer. Greer, now a 36-year- 
old reserve, and Fred Boyd, a rookie 
backcourtman from Oregon State, are 
the only current Sixers who came to the 
team directly from college. 

The substitutes from that champion- 
ship club could easily whip the current 
76ers. They included Larry Costello and 
Dave Gambee along with a superb young 
sixth man. Bill Cunningham. Farther 
down the bench were three promising 
guards — Matt Guokas, Bob Weiss and 
Billy Melchionni. Guokas was traded 
and now starts for the Kings. Weiss, 

continued 


DOWN MEMORY LANE 

First-round draft choices the Philadelphia 76ers would like to forget— 
and almost everyone else has: 


Year 

Player & School 

Games* 

Mm 

Rbnd 

Asst 

PPG 

1967 

Craig Raymond 
Brigham Young 

27 

177 

68 

8 

2.0 

1968 

Shaler Halimon 
Utah State 

50 

350 

86 

18 

3.7 

1969 

Bud Ogden 

Santa Clara 

74 

490 

106 

48 

3.5 

1970 

Al Henry 
Wisconsin 

49 

447 

148 

8 

4.0 

1971 

Dana Lewis 

Tulsa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 


* Statistics include career performances for 76ers only 
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The most popular storyteller 
of our time surpasse s even 
the epic grandeur of 1“^; 
The Caine Mutiny. £ 


A sweeping panoramic novel of a Europe in flames 
and an America drifting inexorably toward the conflict. 

The Winds of War begins in a taxi during a gusty 
gray March rainstorm in Washington, D.C. The 
year is 1 939— a time of neither peace nor war. It 
ends at Pearl Harbor 896 tumultuous pages later. 

"The reader is going to be caught up in the 
* v excitement and sheer kinetic lorce ot this 
powerful story. In the three or four years 
ahead, millions are going to read The Winds 
of War, relive a period of history that has 
already begun to fade and come away richer 
for the memories ."-James A. Michener 


Herman Wouk 


The December Selection of 
The Literary Guild. 
The Winter Selection of The 
Reader’s Digest Condensed 
BookClub. 
$10.00 at all bookstores 


TOi MIKE® TOE 

Little, Brown and Company 
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Get away from the crowd. 
Get the flavor you want in 
Old Gold Filters. 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


20 mg. "tar "1.3 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. " 12 . 



PRO BASKETBALL nvtilnued 


who today is widely regarded as the best 
third guard in the NBA. and Melchionni. 
the ABA's assists champion last season, 
were dumped into expansion drafts, and 
wound up with the Bulls and the Nets. 
Cunningham was the last of the old 
champs to leave, departing last spring 
under court order to honor a contract 
he signed three years ago with the ABA 
Cougars. He has since led Carolina to 
the top of its division, while, ironically, 
Don DeJardin, who negotiated the Cun- 
ningham contract for the Cougars, is 
the 76ers' general manager. 

Although the trading of Chamberlain 
in 1968 ended the Sixers' reign as di- 


THAT OLD GANG OF MINE 

t The stiff-active members of the '67 NBA champion 
76ers. where they're at and how they're doing 
this season: 

Player & Team Games Min Rbnd Asst PPG 

Wilt Chamberlain 
Los Angeles 

33 

1.357 

574 

129 

13.7 

►Billy Cunningham 
Carolina 

38 

1.457 

458 

226 

25.4 

Chet Walker 
Chicago 

32 

994 

163 

67 

19.5 

Bob Weiss 
Chicago 

33 

934 

76 

109 

102 

Billy Melchionni 
New York Nets 

23 

889 

65 

230 

16.1 

Matt Guokas 

K.C. -Omaha 

36 

1.150 

103 

152 

7.6 

Wali Jones 
Milwaukee 

27 

419 

29 

56 

5.0 

Hal Greer 
Philadelphia 

* 

25 

444 

59 

64 

4.2 


vision leader, it was the inept drafting 
and the dissipation of the club's other 
good personnel through bad trades by 
DeJardin and his predecessor. Jack Ram- 
say, that has left the team in its sorry con- 
dition. And though the current roster is 
made up largely of veterans, none of 
the 76ers save Greer has ever played in 
an All-Star game and there are no Six- 
ers among the league's leaders in any de- 
partment. Coach Roy Rubin has at- 
tempted to deep-think his way to vic- 
tory by using 15 different starting com- 
binations, but it is doubtful that his 
masterminding will gain him any votes 
for Coach of the Year. 

The team’s failings have embittered 


Rubin, a former Long Island University 
coach who signed a three-year Sixers 
contract after at least three others had 
turned the job dow n. "Why can't some- 
one else take some of the blame?" he 
moans. “I’m not the one who misses 
the shots, who throws the ball away, 
who won't box out. They're killing me. 
They're trying to take my livelihood 
away from me." 

Rubin's players are just as distressed. 
Seven Sixers have recently played on 
championship or near-championship 
teams and, while players routinely gripe 
about coaches, the mounting losses have 
magnified Rubin's deficiencies in their 
eyes. They criticize him for sloppy prac- 
tices, lack of discipline and his failure 
to speak meaningfully during time-outs, 
at halftime and at postgame meetings. 
More than his coaching, however, they 
criticize his personality. 

Dave Wohl, a former Sixer who now 
plays for Buffalo, has called Rubin a 
“con man.” According to a player still 
with the 76ers, "He comes up to me 
and tells me I'm great, that I'm going 
to be his main guy. Then he'll talk to 
someone else on the team and say I'm 
no good, that I don't know how to play, 
that I'm a bad guy.” The press has 
chimed in. rubin's ‘con’ came doesn’t 
work headlined The Evening Bulletin. 
can rubin survive? inquired the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer. 

In Philadelphia, where attendance is 
off more than 40' , , the fans are not 
even bothering to come out to boo. but 
there was plenty of cheering from the 
7,408 who watched a 76er "home'' game 
in Pittsburgh against the Hawks last 
week. Most of the cheers, however, were 
for Atlanta's Pete Maravich, who was 
born in nearby Aliquippa, Pa. Maravich 
and the other Hawks played poorly and 
still won on a nice piece of luck. The Six- 
ers led 120-1 19 with five seconds remain- 
ing when Pete missed a long jump shot. 
The rebound flew far out into the lane, 
where Atlanta's Don May caught it and 
sank a jumper at the buzzer. 

Even with limited talent, an unhappy 
coach, dissension and bad luck, the worst 
may still be to come. Hopes of re- 
viving the 76ers rest on the coming 
draft, in which they have two second- 
round choices and two firsts, both of 
which could fall among the initial 
four picks. Going on past records, it 
figures to be Philadelphia's worst per- 
formance of the year. end 


Dependability 
is not just a word 
with us... 



it's a way of life. 

CROSS' 
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1972: GOODYEAR TIRES 
OF THE WORLD’S GREAT 


MORE THAN DOUBLE 
ALL OTHER RACING TIRES 
PUT TOGETHER 


1972 WORLD RACE RESULTS 

Sanction 

No. 

Racoi 

Goodyear 

Win* 

Other 

Wins 

NASCAR Grand National 

33 

32 

1 

USAC Championship 

10 

7 

3 

SCCA Can-Am 

9 

9 

0 

SCCA Trans-Am 

7 

5 

2 

SCCA Two-Five 

1 1 

1 1 

0 

SCCA Formula 5000 

8 

7 

1 

USAC Stock 

19 

1 1 

8 

USAC Dirt 

4 

1 

3 

NASCAR G N. IE) 

15 

15 

0 

NASCAR G.N. IW) 

30 

19 

1 1 

Tasman (Australia ) 

8 

8 

0 

NHRA Supernationals 

24 

17 

7 

AHRA Pro Series 

30 

20 

10 

IHRA Pro Series 

24 

17 

7 

FIA Formula 1 

12 

5 

7 

Manufacturers Champ. 

1 1 

1 

10 

Total 

255 

185 

70 



Mosport, Canada, Can-Am —June 1972 — Winner Dennis Hulme 


Pictured here are winners of 5 of the 255 
major races run last year all over the world. 

In the box above you'll see the final score— 
Goodyear tires on the winning cars in 1 85 of 


these races — with all other racing tires winning 
only 70 races. * 

In all the world, far more races are won on 
Goodyear tires than on any other kind. 



FIRST IN 185 
RACES 


Indianapolis 500 


May 1972 - Winner Mark Donohue 



Atlanta SCCA — Aug. 1 972— Winner John Morton Buenos Aires Formula I - Jon. 1972 — Winner Jackie Stewart 

1973: WATCH THE BIG 
WINNERS GO 

GOOD-YEAR 

The GoodyearTire & Rubber Company. Akron. Ohio 





soccer /Joe Jares 


S ince we borrowed the game from a 
bunch of other countries, it was fit- 
ting that the NCAA soccer champion- 
ship last week was a Mixmaster of na- 
tionalities. Cornell's leading scorer was 
from Ecuador, UCLA started enough 
Ethiopians to staff Haile Selassie's pal- 
ace guard, and the home countries on 
Howard University’s roster read like the 
itinerary of a Caribbean cruise ship. Even 
the St. Louis Billikens — whose members 
regard anybody from across the city line 
as a foreigner— added international fla- 
vor: they wore jerseys bought wholesale 
from a dealer in Guadalajara. 

So the scene in Miami should have 
been one of purest peace and harmony, 
good fellowship through sport and all 
that sort of thing. But no. In fact, the 
tourney took on Olympian dimensions 
in ill will. The often ragged and occa- 
sionally brilliant play was punctuated 
by angry charges of racism, extracur- 
ricular kicking and elbowing and one 
donnybrook that proved soccer is not 
always a no-hands game. When it was 
all over, all-white, all-Catholic, all-cit- 
izen St. Louis had won its ninth cham- 
pionship in the 14-ycar history of the 
event and had sent two of its players 
to the hospital. 

The key to the 1972 title came in the 
semifinals when St. Louis met all-black 
Howard, the team that had won the Or- 
ange Bowl final last year to end a 44- 
gamc Billikcn winning streak. This time 
St. Louis won 2-1 in sudden-death over- 
time on a header by Dan Counce, mark- 
ing the first Howard loss in 31 games. 

Howard brought out a fine stand of 
foreign students for the occasion: Stan- 
field Smith of Bermuda, Ian Bain of Trin- 
idad. Desmond Alfred of Tobago, Am- 
dcmichae! Selassie of Ethiopia and Ma- 
rio McLennon of Jamaica, and all of 
them displayed fancy footwork. But 
Coach Lincoln Phillips, from Trinidad, 
had even more devastating players on 
the bench, most notably his countryman 
Keith Aqui, last year's leading scorer. 
In fact, seven men on Howard's team 
had been accused of violating NCAA 
eligibility rules on various counts. 

"It took both St. Louis and the NCAA 
to beat us,” Phillips complained after 
the game. “The NCAA took this game 
away front us. But that's to be expect- 
ed. It's pretty evident that a black school 
is not supposed to win." At a soccer lun- 
cheon the next day he attacked again, 


Nobody kin 
kick like 
a Biiiiken 


saying that St. Louis had only beaten 
“the remnants of Howard University": 
that the NCAA was “guilty of prac- 
ticing racism": that Howard was hav- 
ing to buck a “racist system" in the 
U.S. When he finished, his team gave 
him a standing ovation. 

■'I'm not apologizing for sending my 
team out to win a soccer game," said 
St. Louis Coach Harry Keough, who 
got a standing ovation from his squad 
the minute he stepped up to the mi- 
crophone. “I'm sorry politics affects 
other teams." 

With all that steam blown off, the 
way seemed clear for a pleasant final 
match on Friday night between St. Lou- 
is and UCLA, which had edged Cornell 
1-0 in the other semifinal. The Billikens 
and Bruins had met in the 1970 final 
and St. Louis had won a close game. 
Now, the two teams were quite differ- 
ent: St. Louis was completely homoge- 
neous, its players having battled with 
and against each other since youth soc- 
cer days in their various parishes. The 
Californians, however, started five Ethi- 
opians, including a sheepherder’s son 
named Shoa Agonafer, plus one Colom- 
bian and two Mexico-born Chicanos. 

The coaches had little in common ex- 
cept the sport itself. UCLA's Dennis 
Storer, an articulate Englishman, directs 
both rugby and soccer. His rugby teams 
have regularly been the best on the West 
Coast and the Bruins' five-year soccer 
record going into last week's tournament 
was 72-7-4. “Our success in rugby and 
soccer would have made quite a stir at 
most places," he said, "but it hardly 
makes a ripple at UCLA." 

But success in soccer docs make a 
stir in St. Louis, where Harry Keough 
gets S2.500 a year to coach in what spare 
time he can find from his job as a post- 


office supervisor. Keough is married to 
a native of Mexico, speaks fluent Span- 
ish and uses his family's annual trip south 
of the border to buy inexpensive uni- 
forms for the team. But so far he has 
not needed to pick up any Latin goalies 
or fullbacks. “We're a little smug. I 
guess," he says. "We think if we get 
the best players from St. Louis, we'll 
do all right." 

Less than 5,000 fans turned out in 
the Orange Bowl for the final. Too bad: 
the stay-at-homes missed almost as much 
hard hitting as the stadium was to ex- 
perience three days later in the Nebraska- 
Notre Dame football game. 

Both sides played raggedly at first, 
with UCLA too individualistic and St. 
Louis unable to capitalize on some good 
thrusts. Finally, freshman Joe Clarke fed 
Dan Councc a nice fat one. and he boot- 
ed it in for a I 0 lead at halftime. The 
trouble started with the Billikens' sec- 
ond score shortly after play resumed. 
St. Louis had a throw-in, and UCLA 
Goalie Steve Burnside and his teammates 
thought it was to be at midfield. Nope, 
the referee gave the ball to Tim Logush 
20 yards closer to the goal. Logush 
promptly threw it over everybody's 
head, giving teammate Dennis Hadican 
a juicy one-on-one confrontation with 
the startled Burnside, and Hadican 
kicked it in. That annoyed the Bruins 
and set up the brawl to come. 

Ethiopian Tekede Alemu headed the 
ball in for UCLA's first score and al- 
most immediately Center Forward Shoa 
Agonafer was kicked by a Biiiiken, and 
St. Louis Goalie Chuck Zorumski was 
butted in the mouth by a Bruin. Fists 
started flying and the benches emptied. 
When order was restored, Billikens Zo- 
rumski and Bruce Hudson were dazed 
from blows to the head and were later 
taken to the hospital. 

St. Louis was horribly ragged for a 
few minutes more, then settled down to 
take advantage of sonic mistakes by 
Goalie Burnside, winning it all 4-2. 

It would be at least a year before Trin- 
idad and Ethiopia would have to be faced 
again, so wouldn't the St. Louis players 
go home now and take a vacation from 
soccer? Of course not. There is a first- 
round amateur cup game in St. Louis 
this week featuring the two best club 
teams in town. Half the Billikens play 
for one side, half for the other. Few, if 
any, foreigners take part. end 
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German precision imported by General Motors. 
Sold and serviced by 2200 Buick dealers. 


someining inai performs anu nanuies wen. 
And is a bit complicated. 

The Opel GT is different. 

It’s a sports car. Naturally. 

It’s got rack and pinion steering, power disc- 
brakes up front, a four-speed gearbox, and respon- 
sive engine. So you just love to get behind the wheel 
(after slipping into the snug bucket seats), and take it 


out u s not compucaieu. 

Which is to say it’s simple and ruggedly put to- 
gether inside. Tough on the outside. And it’s serviced 
by over 2200 Buick dealers across the country. 

Which makes owning it easier on your nerves. 
The Opel GT. 

An uncomplicated sports car. And maybe 
that’s what you’ve been looking for all this time. 
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100 S: 1 9 mg!‘iar!' 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug'72 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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LEMAIRE CHARGES IN ON MINNEAPOLIS 


A Jacques Lemaire the movie freak 
tells it, Jacques Lemaire the hock- 
ey player used to be the shooting ma- 
chine that couldn't shoot straight. Le- 
maire averaged almost 30 goals a sea- 
son for the Montreal Canadiens the last 
five years, not a bad record for the or- 
dinary expansion forward, perhaps, but 
not very impressive for a swift skater 
whose shot is among the five heaviest 
in hockey. Lemaire's trouble was this: 
he would get the puck on his curved 
stick somewhere near the blue line, take 
a full backswing and then flail aimlessly 
away. Occasionally his shot would zip 
past a startled goaltender, but most times 
the goalie casually would catch the puck 
or else it would land in section B, row 
4, seat 7 of the rouges. Last year, for in- 
stance, Lemaire fired 58 more shots than 
his little line-mate, Yvan Cournoycr, 


Up jumps a sharpshooter 

Montreal’s Jacques Lemaire, heretofore a 30-goal man, has suddenly 
begun scoring at a rate that may bring him twice that this season 


but Cournoyer scored 15 more goals. 

"One night I studied how Phil Es- 
posito plays center,” Lemaire says, "and 
1 discovered that I was not playing the 
right way. Esposito does not score from 
the blue line or the red line. He scores 
all his goals from right in front of the 
net. Why not Jacques Lemaire?” This 
year Lemaire has become an inside spe- 
cialist, floating about 20 feet in front of 
the net and firing from close range — 
and suddenly the shooting machine is 
shooting straight. As the week ended, 
Lemaire led the NHL with 29 goals, 
eight more than Esposito and Coumoy- 
er — and the season had not yet reached 
the halfway point. "I have a big bonus 
for 35 goals," Lemaire says, smiling, 
"and a big, big bonus if I finish among 
the top 10 in the scoring race.” 

"I really don’t care to think where 
we would be without Lemaire," says 
Coach Scotty Bowman. "Look at it this 
way. We're a one-line team now — Le- 
maire, Cournoyer and Chuck Lefley have 
scored more than 40' , of our goals — 
and Lemaire makes that one line work.” 
Inspired by the new Lemaire, the Ca- 
nadiens were in first place from open- 
ing night until last Friday w hen the surg- 
ing Boston Bruins, who have lost only 
once in their last 20 games, shut out the 
Minnesota North Stars 2-0. Less than 
24 hours later, however, the Canadiens 
reclaimed a share of the top spot as Cour- 
noyer scored to tie the troublesome At- 
lanta Flames. 

“The trick," says Lemaire, "will be 
to stay on top. It will not be easy. Take 
what happened this week. We go into 
Minnesota and the North Stars think 
they can beat us— and they do. But the 
Bruins, ah, the North Stars don’t think 
they can beat Boston— and they don’t. 
It is the same thing everywhere. We don’t 
scare teams like Boston does." 

All this could change, though, if Goal- 
tender Ken Drydcn becomes brilliant 
again, if Defenseman Serge Savard be- 
gins to play as flawlessly and as effec- 


tively as he did against the Russians, if 
Peter Mahovlich (eight goals) and Hen- 
ri Richard (none) rediscover the net. 
and, of course, if Lemaire continues to 
score and set up the elusive Cournoyer. 

Although Dryden and his backup 
goalie, rookie Michel Plasse, lead the 
Vezina Trophy race by a comfortable 
1 8 goals, Dryden, who started 32 of Mon- 
treal’s first 37 games, has not been real- 
ly sharp. "I had a heavy academic load 
during that time,” he says, "and it caught 
up with me. But I finished law school 
just before Christmas and it w ill be strict- 
ly hockey from here on out.” Not quite. 
Besides playing goal, Dryden plans to 
study French at McGill University, in- 
vestigate the merits of yoga as a post- 
game relaxant and play basketball, hand- 
ball or squash each day after practice. 

At least Dryden will not have to wor- 
ry about stopping Lemaire. Born and 
raised in the Montreal suburb of Ville 
LaSalle, Jacques was one of the rare 
youngsters in Quebec who was not an 
addict of Les Canadiens. "They were 
too good," he says. “They won all the 
time. There was no use going to their 
games or watching them on television 
because it was always the same thing. 
My brother Yvan knew every player in 
the league, but I knew only Jean Be- 
liveau and the Richard brothers." Per- 
versely, Lemaire became the No. I fan 
of the Lachine Maroons, a junior team. 

“To me," Lemaire says, “the Ma- 
roons were the Canadiens. Yvan Cour- 
noyer was their star, and I went to see 
them play every week." Lemaire later 
played for the Maroons, and then he 
graduated to the Junior Canadiens in 
Canada's top amateur league. Like most 
French Canadians, Lemaire was a nat- 
ural skater but his shot was not par- 
ticularly quick or hard until he began 
to spend hours each day firing pucks 
against a driveway wall. In 1966 he 
turned professional, and the Canadiens 
shuffled him to Houston for seasoning. 

"I could not speak more than a word 
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or two of English when I got there," Le- 
maire says. "My roommate, Norm Fer- 
guson, could not speak more than a word 
or two of French." In Houston, Lemaire 
became a television nut, and now he 
watches quiz shows, soap operas. West- 
erns, gangster films and w ar movies from 
morning until morning. 

When Lemaire joined the Canadiens 
in 1967, he immediately posed what 
proved to be a five-year problem for 
the club’s management. “They didn't 
know whether I should be a center or a 
left wing," he says. “It got pretty con- 
fusing at times." As a center Lemaire 
was hardly another Jean Bcliveau, and 
as a left wing no one ever confused 
him with John Ferguson or Frank Ma- 
hovlich. Still, Lemaire scored 32 goals 
in two different seasons and played 
well in Stanley Cup games. In 1971 
one of his 75-foot blasts beat Chicago 
Goalie Tony Esposito and started Mon- 
treal's winning rally in the seventh game 
of the final series. 

Last summer Brown decided that 
Lemaire would play exclusively at cen- 
ter and that Cournoyer would be his 
right wing. Since neither Lemaire nor 
Cournoyer is an adept backchecker. 
Bowman had to find a left wing who 
would not object to playing defensive for- 
ward for the two gunners. Bow man tried 
Lefley, a rookie, and the line clicked. 

“They used to think that I needed 
two rough guys on my wings," Lemaire 
says. “At one time I worked with John 
Ferguson and Claude Larose, and when- 
ever we were on the ice there was a 
fight. I spent all my time picking up 
gloves. Lefley is pretty rough and can 
handle himself, but if you have a tough 
defense — and we do — then you don’t 
need all tough guys up front. Speed is 
more important." 

Oddly enough, one reason why the Le- 
maire-Cournoyer-Lefley line leads the 
NHL in scoring is that Lemaire has per- 
suaded Cournoyer to utilize his brakes 
as well as his accelerator. “When I played 
with Yvan before," he says, "1 always 
tried to make long passes so he could 
go off on a breakaway. But now I want 
to handle the puck, like Bcliveau used 
to, and make better plays. So I tell Yvan 
to slow down and let me pull the de- 
fensemen away from him. When they 
leave him, 1 pass the puck to him — and 
then he’s gone." 

And when they leave the new Lemaire, 
he's gone. sno 
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More people use Desenex 
to help stop Athlete’s Foot 
than any other remedy. 


DESENEX® is America's number one 
Athlete's Foot preparation. . 

That's because anti-fungal Desenex ft 
contains a medically-proven formula * 

that has successfully helped millions 
of sufferers. And the number gets 
bigger every year. 

To help heal Athlete's Foot, use 
Desenex Ointment at night and Desenex 
Powder, or Aerosol, during the day.When 
Desenex is used routinely, continued 
protection against fungous infection 
is assured. 

To fight Athlete's Foot, or prevent 
its recurrence, use the preparation with 
the best track record of 
them all— Desenex. 
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This is the camera 
you’ve heard so much about. 

The Yashica Electro-35. The camera that revolutionized 
photography. With automatic computer brain and elec- 
tronic shutter. That reacts instantly, no matter what you 
shoot, or when you shoot. For beautiful color or black 
and white pictures. Day or night. One of your friends or 
neighbors probably owns an Electro-35. Isn’t it time you 
owned one, too? See it today at your local Yashica dealer. 

YASHICA 

ELECTRONIC CAMERAS... 

It's a whole new thing 
YASHICA Inc., 50-17 Quc«‘n* Boulcvjril, Woodiide, New York 11377 
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The course was a mind twister , laid out by a 
rally committee full of fiends. But the driver 
and the navigator were rolling along in fine 
shape — until they turned off into the desert 
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I n rallies she drives our Alfa Spyder; I navigate. She 
feels that driving is the crucial task; in my view nav- 
igation is the key to winning. And so it was that I 
began to get riled as we came up on Checkpoint Number 
Seven. The sun stood over the desert like a judge's eye. 
We had been doing almost too well, so it wasn’t lack of 
precision that bothered me. No. I was fed up with this 
tricky rally committee. 

This checkpoint was a familiar trap of the sort resorted 
to by the more puerile rally committees. Rally committees 
are like total government. There is the theme of obedience 
in rallies. He who follows instructions most faithfully wins. 
Sometimes power goes to the rally committee’s collective 
head, and it begins to dish out practical jokes, loop-arounds. 
mind twisters. When a team is taken in, one sees an iden- 
tical smirk on the faces of all the flagmen and stewards 
and runners at the checkpoint time line and desk. 

The last instruction but one was: ”28) LAZY R. Speed 
25.5 for 1.45 miles, then resume speed 42.0.” Then: ”29) 
SEVENTEEN PALMS. Right 4.31 miles after previous 
instruction. Speed 22.0. (Use caution! Built-up area!)" 

LAZY R was easy — the gate sign of a ranch. We picked 
up the new speed right on the button. She counted down 
the last few hundredths on the trip odometer, and at 
“Mark!” I simultaneously checked the time and pushed 
the reset knob to zero the odo. Then I quickly entered the 
new time factor for 42 miles per hour in the setting reg- 
ister of the Curta, which I held like a pepper mill in my 
left hand; 1.4286 minutes per mile. And I began auto- 
matically cranking off the tenths on the Curta as they 
came up on the odo, comparing official time, as the little 
calculator gave it, with our elapsed time on one of the 
two sweet little Heucr split-action watches fastened to the 
top of the rally board on my knees. We were right on. 

She leaned forward and craned upward through the w ind- 
shicld. “Hey. Case the hawk.” 

I found the bird curving its hunger across the sky. A Har- 
ris, to judge by the longish tail. A dark, robust soarcr. 

"Sec him?" she said, still leaning forward over the w heel. 
"Wish I was him. Know what I'd be doing if 1 was him?” 
"What?" 

"Watching us.” 

She usually feels watchablc. She has confidence. She 
says “Vroom!" when she guns the engine, shifting up or 
down. The engine makes its vroom, and she makes hers in 
her throat. That's all right. I'm aggressive, too. We are 
sonic team. We're not ashamed of winning. I'm sick of all 
those cracks about the Protestant ethic. I don’t care wheth- 
er whoever wins is Protestant, Catholic or Jewish, white, 
black or red. as long as it’s me. Us two. We know our 
jobs, we take delight in doing them well. That's so bad? 

I could just see us from up there, hawk's-eyc view. The 
point of focus: a glistening persimmon-colored packet of 
rabbit energy, casting a thin line of shadow along one 


flank. It has great strength, that small shape down there, 
because it is pulling the narrow black road in under its 
belly and pushing it out behind. This glittering little thing 
stands still at the point of focus and. using the leverage of 
the road, pulls the whole dun landscape of low houseless 
hills steadily past it. Through a dark transparency on its 
body I see two pale ovals. Are they the eyes of the strength? 

There is this serious difference between her and me. em- 
bedded, I guess, in the difference between our gifts as driv- 
er and navigator: she loves the idea of control; what ex- 
cites me is the value of each hundredth of a second. For 
her the concentration on driving at a set speed gives a 
high kind of joy. Some drivers pop Miltowns at breakfast 
before the start. No such thing for her. She has an iron 
foot on the pedal, and her sense of timing is tied right in 
with her metronomic heartbeat. It is only when we get 
lost, have to stop and think, that she flips. For me the 
thrill is in those little Heuer babies slicing off the hun- 
dredths of minutes like the delicatessen meat sheer cutting 
and laying out membrane-thin slices on wax paper, and 
all the time what's left of the ham gets smaller and small- 
er and smaller and smaller. Beautiful! Once I tried to get 
her tuned in on this time-love; I told her to look out the 
side as we were humming along, to lake in the chrome 
flanges of the hubcaps slicing off the even bits of seconds, 
cut cut cut cut cut cut. throwing off perfectly timed splash- 
es of eternal sunlight — so regular! But when she looked 
out her hair blew across her face, and bringing her head 
back in and checking the odo she said, without enthu- 
siasm, "Pretty.” 

There was this in the back of my mind: I had had a pow- 
erful dream the night before. Like everyone else I usually 
forget my dreams, but I had awakened from this one with 
my senses on the alert, as if there were a prowler some- 
where in our motel room, and when I had calmed down 
the whole dream was — and it still is — intact in my mind, 
like a striking movie recently seen. 

We were doing well in a rally in the desert — only I, not 
she, was at the wheel. We came to a checkpoint just be- 
fore a bridge. A score of young men. wearing long white 
coats over work clothes, like attendants in certain ex- 
pensive foreign-car garages, swarmed over the car, some 
actually climbing up on it. One of them, off to the right, 
pointed to a mechanism I'd never seen before, attached to 
the right front mudguard, and said. "That's what I want.” 
Others went to work to remove it. I was afraid to protest, 
because I had heard stories of gang violence in circum- 
stances like these. But then the car was across the bridge 
and in a garage: the swarm was all over the car; the hood 
was up, and the trunk compartment was open. The swarm 
ran off. carrying something. The car wouldn't start. I got 
out and found wires disconnected from some part that 
might have been a distributor, though it seemed to have a 
liquid in it. I tried to connect the wires, dipping one in the 
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liquid and grounding the other. But there were sparks, a 
sputtering noise and smoke, when, at a signal from me. 
she turned the starting key. Peering close into the strange 
part. I Tound the stubs of three parallel wires that had 
been cut. and 1 felt a devastating despair, a horrifying 
sense of finality. But now the head mechanic returned and 
gave some friendly advice about the distributor; I fol- 
lowed his suggestions and got back in the car, and the en- 
gine started and ran with a creamy smoothness. With 
remarkable aplomb she had kept track of the lime loss, 
and she gave me an adjusted speed for the current in- 
struction. I drove off. but everything had changed; an ap- 
palling world's-end grief gripped my heart. . . . Then I 
was sitting up in bed, awake and afraid. 

Seventeen Palms is a small square town laid out like a 
plaid patch on the desert cast of the Salton Sea. Once 
there was an oasis there. I suppose, a spring, a score of rag- 
ged palms, three or four palm-frond ramadas belonging to 
some scrawny Cahuillas. But now the place is an even 
grid of a whole lot of sand-fringed Tarmac streets w ith lit- 
tle baked-whitc houses, and it has the usual banal main 
drag with the standard false fronts and gas pumps and 
Schlitz signs and a big Stop-N-Shop. Brown nearby arc 
the Chocolate Mountains, pale blue in the distance the 
larger Chuckwallas. With the right turn that's coming up. 
maybe they'll be sending us down into the green world of 
the Imperial Valley Niland. Calipatria, Wicst. maybe even 
right down to the border at Calexico. From this barren 
nowhere into the heart of foodland. Now, an imaginative 
rally committee. . . . 

But that's what you can't do. You can't foozle around 
with the rally instructions. You just have to obey. 

Coming into Seventeen Palms we’re watching for the 
right turn, watching the road and watching the trip odo. 
At 42 miles an hour, the hundredths tick off pretty fast on 
the odometer. What we’re counting down is: right 4.31 
miles after previous instruction. Oh. the bastards, the turn 
is spang in town, at one of a score of its even blocks. 

Now I sec that there is a rally car just a few hundred 
feet ahead of us. It is a beat-up BMW 1800TI; not the car 
that is supposed to be exactly a minute ahead of us. I say. 
"Boy, they really must have taken a bag somewhere along 
the line." I look down. 

She chooses this moment, when I'm meshed in tight on 
the odo and the stopwatches, to say, "Did you see the cou- 
ple driving that heap?" 

I say "Huh?** 

"They're really zonked out on rallies, worse than us, 
honey." 

"How’s that?” 

"They’re very high fashion. They've got a leather-bound 
picnic hamper, looks like it might be Fortnum & Mason, 
you know? He carries it all the time. Know what's in it?" 


"Huh?" Coming up on four point two oh. 

"Her father's ashes. Honest to God. Died Wednesday. 
They had him cremated. Postponed the funeral till after 
the rally. I swear." 

"For Pete’s sake concentrate, will you? Four point twen- 
ty-six, seven, eight — next block — nine, thirty, mark!" I 
check the time. Perfect! 

But she jerks us to a sudden stop. I raise my eyes. 
There is Checkpoint Seven just beyond the street corner. 
The BMW has pulled in and is at the desk. The flagman 
looks invitingly at us all set. one can guess, to give us 
that old you-fell-for-it smirk. 

She says. "What do I do now?" 

I dive my eyes down onto the instruction sheet. I see 
that the next three instructions — my God. 1 should have 
looked at them before this!— are also right turns. I shout 
at her, "Go on and turn. It's a loop-around. Oh. those 
cute bastards." 

She is uptight. "Speed 22." She has remembered, but 
she's cranky. As if it were my fault. "How much time 
have wc lost?" 

"I have it.” I have to do some fast figuring. Time at 22 
miles per hour to next turn. Add lost time. Divide by dis- 
tance to nearest hundredth to find corrected speed. I really 
grind the pepper. I give her the speed. 

Then what she has said about the wife's father's ashes 
Anally sinks in, and I feel angry, and I’m steeped in that 
appalling dream-sadness. Angry at whom? At those heart- 
less rally nuts in the BMW, reminding me with their ham- 
per how close to the edge we are? At this cool, cool wife 
of mine logging exactly 22.8 miles per hour? At the rally 
committee that treats us like children at an over-orga- 
nized birthday party? I don't know 1 . I don't know. 

"Yukh! Look at the yuccas" she says. In front yards. 
She hates yucca. 

Another of our differences: she lives in the region of bot- 
any. I know 1 creatures. Along the way she'll sec out of the 
corner of her eye the touches of color and will sing out 
the names to me: mule fat. stinkweed, bladdcrpod, goat 
nut, flve-spoi; and she'll stab a finger at a lonely saltbush, 
wave a vague hand over a carpet of lupines. 

And yet she w ill catch me out in my territory, too. Two 
nights before the rally wc drove out in the desert and 
parked to take a look at the American flags on the moon. 
And she said. "Ssh. Listen to the scorpions crepitating." 

"What-ing?” 

Her verb had taken my ear off the point of what she 
was doing: walking out onto my ground. You actually 
could hear some faint rustling. 1 thought white-footed 
mice. But I didn't say anything. 

She comes out with some of the damnedest words. She 
isn't in the danger so many of our friends are— of the par- 
alyzing frustration that comes from forcing out more or 
less complicated thoughts through the tight and rigid grid 
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The Big New Sound in Cassettes 


AKAI gives you the most perfect cassette re- 
cording in the world today! 

That's a mighty big claim. But we can prove it 
Our GXC-65D Stereo Cassette Recorder is in- 
novatively engineered with ADRS.* This exclusive 
system eliminates almost all high frequency distor- 
tion above 8.000Hz. 

But we didn’t stop there. 

We combined ADRS with Dolby. And then added 
AKAI’s exclusive GX (glass and crystal ferrite) head. 


Illustrated below are the actual output curves of 
a 13,000Hz signal from a Dolby equipped cassette 
deck without ADRS, and a comparable curve from 
the new AKAI GXC-65D. 


Without ADRS With ADRS 

The clear, undistorted signal is a pleasure to be- 
hold. And a greater pleasure to hear. 

What’s more, the GXC-65D is equipped with AKAI’s 
Invert-O-Matic — automatically reverses the cassette 
inside the recorder for continuous repeat/ reverse. 
And the Invert-O-Matic mechanism is unconditionally 
guaranteed for two years— parts and labor. 

So you can stop sitting around waiting for per- 
fect cassette recording. Listen to the GXC-65D. Your 
ears will make up your mind for you. 

‘Automatic Distortion Reduction System 
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of a totally flat vocabulary. With her it’s the opposite: the 
thoughts are thin, the mode of expression is what matters 
to her. 

I am fascinated by her. We are a hot rally team. We 
win a great deal. 1 am truly upset. 

Wc get around the loop all right and now, going past 
the intersection where wc had turned before, we pull in at 
Checkpoint Seven. The flagman drops the time signal. Do 
I imagine a slight smirk all around? We purr up to the 
stop line at the desk. I hand a runner our time slip from 
the last control, he takes it to the desk, a steward enters 
the error points, and the runner brings the new slip back 
in duplicate. 

Before I even look at the points I say to the runner. 
"You've got a real set of intellectuals for your so-called 
rally committee." 

He snarls at me, "What're you bitching about? You 
got the best time so far." 

I read out loud, "One hundred thirty-seven." That is, 
one second and thirty-seven hundredths off. 

My driver hums a few bars of a Sousa march: she is 
blithe. I'm teed off. Ours may be. as the runner says, the 
most accurate time up to now. but it makes me mad to be 
so far off. We've been within 20 points at every control 
before this one. under 10 at most. It gets me down to go 
over a hundred. 

But emotions must not interfere with obedience. I have 
already zeroed the trip odo and the leg stopwatch. We 
move away from the time line exactly two minutes after 
our arrival, and resume at 22 miles an hour. About three 
blocks along I see an SCCA sign attached to a street lamp- 
post. It has two numbers on it: the distance in hundredths 
of a mile from the checkpoint we have just left, and the 
number of the next effective instruction: 34. 

I read it off: "Thirty-four. Left at MAUDIE’S. Speed 
38.0.” 

I feel some fear. Left. They are not sending us toward 
the green; we arc going deeper into the desert. 

We execute four more instructions, plunging deeper into 
dryness and heat. This may be the end of the world. The 
hills begrudge cactus. It seems as if time itself has been 
eroded: the centuries have been pulverized into a fine dust 
that lies on every slope and plane. This dame at the wheel 
and I have nothing to talk about. The roof of my mouth 
is sticky. 

1 see a bridge up ahead on the road, and I feel it would 
be wrong to cross it. But I can’t bring myself to say any- 
thing. I am spooked; speech itself might bring some harm. 
It is she who breaks things open. "We’re lost," she says, 
and she hits the brakes. "I can’t hack any more of this." 

Wc stop 50 feet from the bridge. Noon stands up straight 
over the desert. The Alfa’s engine is so smooth that I can 
hear the Heuers ticking in their metal brackets on the 
rally board. 


"You’re losing lime," 1 say. "I’m not lost at all." But 
oh, I am. 

"Do they say anything about a bridge?" 

"No. They wouldn't. Why should they?" My right fore- 
finger is set under the last instruction. I read it out. “ ‘Thirty- 
eight. Left after FRESCA.’ Remember? Only it was a 
Coke sign, not Fresca. This flipped-out committee." 

"Soft drink ads all over this damn desert.” 

The bridge expresses itself as a quartet of bare concrete 
piers, chest high on a standing man, and a pair of simple 
metal trusses to carry the weight of a slab that spans a shal- 
low dry arroyo. Sunlight beats down on the bridge and on 
the scene around it. The trusses have once been painted 
black, and patches, evidently of parts of the metal that 
have become exposed and have begun to rust even in 
this dry air, are now touched up with aluminum paint, 
and the silvery shapes tremble in the brilliancy of light as 
if floating in the air right off the steel. A brain-splitting 
sunblast splays off a mirroring slant of the chrome wind- 
shield wiper on my side: the hood of the car has an ir- 
idescence. showing through a darker transparency of a 
coral wax finish, a vivid yellowy red. 

"I don't like that bridge," she says. "This heat, this 
heal." 

"Don't. . . . Just because. . . .” 

It now seems to me that all the territory on the other side 
of the bridge is forbidden. How could I tell her how afraid I 
am? I have in my mind a subliminal glimpse of a mecha- 
nism — distributor?— with liquid in it. Wires have been cut. I 
have always known how to deal with disappointment. I have 
had this know ledge from childhood of how to hold on and 
get in to the next minute. The sun roasts the car. 

I reach up with both hands and take the Curta from its 
bracket on the board and. putting my right forefinger in 
the looped handle on top, take three full turns for the three- 
tenths of a mile I haven't checked out, then I peer intently 
at the readout. 

"Jesus, darling, we're running 300 seconds late." 

"I feel that we're lost." 

"1 feel that you’ve decided to boot the whole rally." 

“You better believe it." she says. But then she adds, 
"Next time, you drive. I'll navigate." 

"Next time? But you keep saying driving's the whole 
thing." 

“It's too hot to argue." 

"Who's arguing?" 

"Oh, come on, darling. Where did wc go wrong?" 

I check the instructions, and at once the scales fall 
away from my eyes. It seems I dropped into one of the 
rally committee's idiot traps. So simple it jumps right off 
the paper at me now. I know by the right-hand stopwatch 
exactly how much time we have lost. We can make it up. 
I shout at her, "Turn around! Turn back!" I am flooded 
with relief. We won’t have to cross this arroyo. end 
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Can you spot 

the Camel Filters smoker? 




In this picture every- 
body has a gimmick . . . 
almost everybody. 

Try picking the one who 
doesn't go along. 

1. Nope. He's Alfonso Cliggitt. divorce lawyer. Gimmick: 
far out dress to intimidate the opposition. Smokes 
cigarettes made of dried tundra. 2 . Harold A. Baer, rare 
book expert. ("Books Old and Rare from Harry Baer.”) 
Thinks rolling his own makes him look younger. A real 


dingbat. 3 . If she’s the Camel Filters smoker, the guy with 
the beard is Jean Harlow. 4 . Gene Harlow. 5 . Right! He's 
just himself. And he sees through all the gimmicks. That': 
why he smokes an honest, no-nonsense cigarette. 

Camel Filters. Easy and good tasting. Made from fine 
tobacco. 6. A. Boswell Farquar. Gimmick: a white 
(not green) parrot. Hasn't seen a movie 
in years. They won't let his parrot in. 

6a. Parrot. Smokes a meerchaum pipe 
but has trouble keeping it lit. 


CAMEL 


Camel Filters. 
They're not for everybody 

(but they could be for you). 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



20 mg.“tar!T.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUG.72. 




NEW 


FROM 

Sports Illustrated 


2 ft. x 3 ft. $1.50 each 

pro football’s greatest stars! 
brand new posters* 



FOR 

THE RECORD 


PRO BASKETBALL -NBA: Philadelphia continued 
its March for a fourth victory 44) and De- 
troit also was having troubles. Kareem Abdul-Jab- 
Oar fro/e the Pistons by scoring 44 points and 
pulling down 28 rebounds in Milwaukee's 115 91 
ib'". He held Center Bob Lanier to just eight points 
while doing it. The next night l.anicr vented some 
of his frustration on New York by scoring 38 points 
jnd grabbing -6 rebounds. But the Knicks stil 
won 99-94. with Walt Fra/ier scoring 24 points, 
half of them in the fourth quarter. The Knicks 
A vp' the pressure on first-place Boston in the Ai- 
ranlic Division by winning their 2 1 si game in 22 
contests at home. 100-98. over Baltimore on a laxt- 
.ocorid jumper by Dave DcBusschere that bounced 
•around the rim and dropped in as the butter sound- 
ed. The Celtics, meanwhile, beat the 76erx 117 107 
^is John Huvhcck netted 28 points for Boston. In 
the Central Division. Baltimore and Atlanta re- 
mained in a virtual lie for first place. The Hawks 
defeated Buffalo 120-110 as Pete Maravich, Lou 
•Hudson and Hcrni Gilliam scored 31. 29 and 22 
points respectively. Chicago gained in the Midwest 
JbM.ion in a head-on meeting with hrst-plucc Mil- 
waukee. The Butts tvxvk a 99-92 victory as Bob 
Love scored 28 points while Abdul-Jubbur was held 
to 24. On successive nights Los Angeles and Gold- 
®en State, the one-two teams in the Pacific Divi- 
sion, defeated the Kansas City-Omaha Kings. The 
^1 akers did it 121-92. holding Nate Archibald, the 
NBA's top scorer, to 21 points Archibald busied 
out against Golden Slate with a 45-point game, 
but the Warriors were a 1 13-107 winner. Rick Bar- 
’ry had 36 points. Phoenix, fie hind Charlie Scott's 
torrid second-half shooting in which he scored 31 
_qf his 38 points, look a 107-104 win over Portland. 
ABA: Something had to give when Carolina, with 
a five-game winning streak, met Kentucky, which 
— had won seven straight The Cougars won 104-91 
I iv.cn. picked .in excellent lime In teeoid 
career highs in both scoring (30 points) and re- 
bounding (21). Utah, the new leader in the West 
Division, defeated San Diego 1 1 1 89 as Gerald Go- 
van supplied the ball lor the fast break by picking 
t>ff 25 rebound' and Jimmie Jones led the scoring 
with 27 points. Slumping Indiana finally ended a five- 
game losing steak at the expense of Dallas, 109-101. 
Kieorge McGinnis had 27 points, including his 
team's last five, and Gus Johnson, recently signed 
as a free agent by the Pacers, contributed 18 points. 
Tgni only did the New York Nels lose to Denver 
I 36 98 but pluyinakcr Bill Mclchionni Injured his 
ankle again Ralph Simpson scored 40 for the Rock- 
ueu Mclchionni had scored 21 points I he night he- 
r i Nets ended ■> five-game In, mg ,ue.ik bv 

I beating San Diego 1 14 104. 

HARNESS RACING— R.R. Fastball (S3. 20), driven 
by Glen Garnscy. won the S36.348 Florida Breed- 
ers Stake lor 2-year-old trotting colls by 2 J4 lengths 
over Rum Fir/, trained and driven by John Walk- 
er Sr. The winner set a track record of 2:07 5g at 
-^jiupano Park, Pompano Beach, Fla. 


six games as Larry Lund scored a pair of goals to 
give him 10. Second-place Cleveland gained on the 
Whalers by healing Quebec * 1 Paul Andrea scored 
twice as the Crusaders ran their winning string to 
four games Last-place Chicago gave the West lead- 
er. Winnipeg, a close game before losing 3-2 on Jean- 
Guy G ration's goal midway in Ihc last period. Orat- 
ion took a pas, from Danny Johnson and skipped 
the puck pasl Cougar Goalie Jim McLeod for his 
ninth goal of the season. 

HORSE RACING The top sprinter of 1972, CHOU 
CROUTF. scored a (4-length victory over Gen- 
erous Portion lo win the $35,700 Las Flores Hand- 
icap at Santa Anita Park. The winner covered the 
six furlongs in 1 :09 1 and paid $3.60. 

ANCIENT TITLE ($51 won the 33rd running of 
the $61,175 California Breeders' Champion Stakes 
for 2-year-olds at Santa Anita. The winner cov- 
ered the seven furlongs in l:22 J j and finished 4(4 
lengths ahead of Riser Lad. 

SAILING AMI RICAN I AGI I . skippered by Ted 
Turner of Atlanta, finished first in a field of 79 in 
the 630-mile Sydney-lo-Hobart race. The 68-fool 
sloop covered the course in three days, four hours. 
42 minutes and 39 seconds, some 1 5 minutes ahead 
of Greybeard, a Canadian ketch. 

The UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA won the Nth annual Intercollegiate Sugar 
Bowl Regatta on Lake Pontchiirlrain in Louisiana, 
finishing ahead of the Merchant Marine Acudcmy 
and the University of Texas. 


SKIING I , Kl I MH HI > H\l III I R -lvlv.il- 

Chrislmas jumping event on Olympic Hill. St. Mo- 
tit/. ^Switzerland. He had jumps of HI and HS me- 


soccer Mike Sccrc) scored two go 
seconds as ST. LOUIS dcl'calcd UCL 
NCAA title at Miami (page SO). 


SOUASH GLl NN Will I MAN, a llaivard junior, 
won the 34th annual invitational racquets singles 
championship by defeating Princeton's David Page 
15-12, 15-11, 15-9. 


mileposts FIRED: As head coach of the Balti- 
more Colls, JOHN SANDUSKY and his five-man 
stair of Bob Boyd. Hank Bullough. Red Miller. 
Dick Biclski and John Id/ik Joe Thomas, general 
manager, wanted "a new- approach, a new look." 
HIRED: As head football coach by the University 
Of Cincinnati. TONY MASON a former Purdue 
assistant, replacing Dan Radukovich. who was first 
named as successor to Ray Callahan but then with- 
drew for personal reasons. 

MISSING: Pit xburgh Outfielder ROBERTOCLE- 
MtNTE, when plane carrying him and four oth- 
ers on a relief flight to Nicaragua crashed in the 
Atlantic. A nightlong search yielded no survivors. 
SIGNED: By Tennessee Football Coach BIEL 
HAITI F. a contract extending his job for five years 
through the 1977 season. 

SIGNED: By Coach NICK SKORICH of the 
Cleveland Browns, a three-year contract extending 
his job through the 1975 season, alter a 10-4 rec- 
ord and a wild-card playoff berth. 

SWITCHED: From head football coach at Indi- 
ana to Northwestern. JOHN PONT. He had a 31- 
5M record in eight seasons at Indiana and was 5-6 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

paul Jordan, a se- 
nior at Sycamore High, 
led the Cincinnati area 
in .scoring for the sec- 
ond straight year by 
making 26 touchdowns 
and 19 extra points for 
175 points in 10 games. 
In his four years he has 
scored 522 point' while 
opposing teams have 
totaled 253. 




LOU GALLO, coach of 
the Rye (N.Y.l High 
soccer team, recorded 
an unbeaten season in 
20 games by winning 
regional, district and 
league championships. 
The Garnets scored 101 
goals while holding the 
opposition to 12. In 
four years Gallo has a 
67-2-3 record. 


billy hemp, 8, of Pe- 
taluma, C'ulif., set a 
world age-group record 
with a 25'2" clfort in 
the triple jump in an 
All-Comers meet at So- 
noma Stale College in 
California. He has a 
I2'6* performance in 
the long jump and has 
run the 50-yard dash in 
7.3 seconds. 




hockey NHL: After a slow start, the Boston Bm- 
- ins have gained a share of first place in the East Di- 
vision with Montreal (page 54), the leader all sea- 
son. For a day. the Bruins took sole possession of 
*Jlrst by defeating Minnesota 2 0 in a nationally tele- 
vised game. The shutout was Goalie Eddie John- 
son's third and he Mopped 37 North Star shots to 
.earn it. Boston scored the only goal it really need- 
ed in the first period when Bobby Orr pul one in 
after a return feed from Phil Esposito. It was Orr'x 
T('th goal. Later, Mike Walton netted his 20th goal 
u> slapping the puck past Goalie Cesar Maniago. 
Montreal gained only a share of the top position 
as expansionist Atlanta played the Canadicns to a 
'I I tic. Y van Cournoyer scored for Montreal and 
Keynald Conieau lor the Flames. Bullalo and the 

r New York Ranger; were deadlocked lor third place 
ill (he division. The Sabres, with two former Rang- 
t-i' scoring goals, posted a 4- 1 triumph oxer New 
York. Alumni Jim Lorcnlz and Don Luce netted 
w coals as did Rene Robert and Gil PetrauU. Buf- 
falo has beaten the Rangers in all three meetings 
this season. Injuries continued to plague the New 
Vorkets and even I ratner Frank P.ncc was not 
sale. He sullcred a gash above his right eye when 
Pete Steinkovvski accidentally hit him with his slick 

'■ while trying lo pry loose from a pileup in front of 
the Ranger bench. Chicago and Minnesota were 
> tlie one-two teams in the West Division. The Black 
Hawks ran into tough Butlalo on the road and suf- 
fered an 8 2 loss lo follow a 5-3 setback to St. 
Louis at home the night before. 

WHA: New England, the top team in the East Di- 
vision. played red-hot Houston and sullcred a 4-2 
defeat. It ran Ihc unbeaten streak of the Aeros to 


WITHDREW. From the World Championship 
Tennis lour. DENNIS RALSTON, because of an 
arthritic condition in his knees. 

DIED: Mail-order muscle-building millionaire 
CHARLES ATLAS, 79; m Long Beach. N Y. 
DIED HUGH (Jumbo) EDW ARDS. 66. who won 
two Olympic gold medals in 1932 for rowing, and 
later coached British Olympic crews; in Southamp- 
ton, England. 

DIED: CHARLES LEO (Gabby) HARTNETT 
72. Hall of Fame catcher for the Chicago Cubs; 
after a long illness; in Park Ridge, III. 

DIED Former New York Giant Defensive Back 
JIMMY PATTON. 39; in an automobile accident; 
near Villa Rica, Ga. 

DIED: A founder of the Hungarian National Sports 
Federation, COUNT ANTHONY SZAPARY, 66, 
who helped members of the 1956 Hungarian Olym- 
pic team escape to the West Irons Melbourne; in 
New York City. 


• • CREDITS • • 

15-19— John toeono, Woltor loon Jr., Fred Koplon- 
Block Star, Neil telfor: 20-22 Rich Clanson, James 
Drake, John D. honlon, Hein/ Kluelmelor, Sheet*/ A 
long, lane Stewarl, 30, 3t — Marcello Guornoccio; 
32-BECA. 35-37--6ichord Meek, 39 -Allied Pix, 
40- -Jerry Cobluck 54 - lony Iriolo. 


JORGE RODRIGUEZ and JOSE MARIA 
TRiLLAS. two 15-year-old golfers, shot back- 
to-back holes in one on the par 3. 116-yard 
ninth hole ai La Hacienda Club tn Mexico 
City. Trillas teed off first and. using an eight- 
iron, drove a two-hop shot into the cup. Ro- 
drigue/ selected a five-iron for his attempt and 
also sank his ball on two bounces. Trillas and 
Rodriguez were playing partners on the round, 
and Trillas carded a 94 for 18 holes and Ro- 
driguc/addcd a92. Both golfers have been play - 
ing for three years and have handicaps of 18. 


BRANDY BIRTCHER. 

18, of San Juan Capi- 
strano, Calif, in one 
day caught four broad- 
hill swordlish totaling 
904 pounds. The most 
ever landed by anyone 
before in a single day 
were two broadbills. He 
was aboard his father's 
boat. Legend. olT Baja, 
California. 
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QUALITY 
LAWN MOWERS 
for over 40 years! 

||UBB 

RUGG CO., Newark, Ohio 43055 

A DIVISION OF A-T-O INC. 




walking by 
the numbers 

After a good day's hike. the window of 
your DigiManpo (digital pedometer) will 
toll you exactly how far you've walked 
— in digital form. There's no guessing 
and no error. Today's trek was 123 
miles. No question about itl And to in- 
sure precision. DigiManpo has a micro- 
metric adjustment for the length of your 
stride For health and fun. start a daily 
walking program and let DigiManpo tell 
you how well you're doing Great for 
nurses, teachers, salesmen — anyone 
who does a lot of walking. Perfect for 
Jogging, of course. 

□ Please send me DigiManpo. My check 
for $10.95 ($9 95 plus $1 postage and in- 
surance) is enclosed. California add tax. 
Return in two weeks if not delighted. 

Name 

Address 


584 Washington 
San Francisco 
94111 


tiaverhills 


19 T H H OLE 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE COLTS 

Sirs: 

Thank you very much for the excellent 
article on the Baltimore Colts [Everyone 
Can't Be First String , Dec. 18). George 
Plimpton did an outstanding job of report- 
ing the facts of the new operating proce- 
dure. Being an avid Baltimore supporter. I 
was very much surprised by the replacement 
of Don McCaflcrty as head coach of this 
superior ball club. I do not approve of this 
maneuver. However, I very much support 
the benching of John Unitas. He is, in my 
opinion, not as able to produce as he once 
was. Marty Domres is a coming star, and I 
feel he will rekindle the flame in the Bal- 
timore area. As for John Sandusky, no way. 
The Colt organization must come up with 
a better replacement for Mac. Don't count 
the Colts out. After all. if the Packers can 
do it, so can the Colts. 

Billy Minnich 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for George Plimpton's report. 
Perhaps new ownership and impersonal 
management can build a new Colt dynasty, 
but Mr. Plimpton's article reflects something 
else — the spirit of support and almost ma- 
niacal enthusiasm that tens of thousands of 
us had in Baltimore. Wc had it because we 
loved Johnny Unitas, were enthralled by 
Gino Marchetti, waited breathlessly for Ray- 
mond Berry to string himself over the side- 
lines or Jimmy Orr to make the impossible 
catch. Maybe a new, cold, unemotional front 
office can produce a great team— a Green 
Bay type but for wildly enthusiastic fan 
support and excitement of a type we're not 
likely to sec again, let us all give recog- 
nition to Johnny U. and the Colts that were. 
It was an era wc Baltimoreans will never 
forget. 

Frank W. Davis Jr., M.D. 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

1 read with interest the excellent and re- 
vealing article by George Plimpton regard- 
ing the Colts' decline. But the statement by 
Joe Thomas that fans don’t care who the 
quarterback is “as long as he wins" dis- 
plays his low opinion of football fans and 
disrespect for his players. 

John Unitas is one of the few remaining 
genuine heroes in sport. As a Colt fan, I 
have never felt more satisfaction and pride 
than when Unitas went into the Buffalo game 
in Baltimore to a standing ovation and threw 
a touchdown pass to Eddie Hinton. As I 
watched the fans say goodby to the man 


they love so much, I could not help but 1 
think what a fink Joe Thomas is. 

Thomas also said fans don't pay to sec 
the coach. That may be true. However, many 
football fans would pay a good deal just to 
sec John Unitas walk into a stadium. Whcc 
would pay two cents to sec Joe Thomas? 
The next time he picks up his paycheck h«, 
should think about that. 

Betty Soi lenberciER ^ 

Ncwvillc, Pa. 

Sirs: 

If Robert Irsay and Joe Thomas want 
the Colts to start winning, then why don't 
they just quit? Bring back Unitas! 

R. P. Kino „ 

Nashville 

DR. J. 

Sirs: * 

I thoroughly enjoyed The Net-Ripping, 
Baclhoard-SItaking, Mind-Blowing Dr. J .' 
(Dec. 1 1 ). It’s about time Julius Erving got 
his deserved recognition. His fans, who 
watched his unbelievable performances in 
the Cage at the University of Massachu- 
setts. have known all along that he was the 
greatest. I think he has moves up his sleeves 
he hasn’t used yet, if that is possible. I would 
like to have seen that 360' job. 

I urge everybody to sec Dr. J. at least j 
once. You haven't lived until you have! ^ 
S. Lotterman 

Springfield, Mass. , 

Sirs: , 

Thank you so much for the article. Jul- 
ius Erving fully deserves to be compared, 
with Karecm Abdul-Jabbar, Artis Gilmore 
and Bill Walton, as Peter Carry pointc# 
out. Virginia is proud of Dr. J. 

Rose Marie Locke ' 

Hopewell, Va. 

Sirs: 

They call him Dr. J.? Dr. Super seems 
more appropriate. , , 

Thomas Sidrane 

Freeport, N.Y. 

CANADA'S FIND y 

Sirs: 

Your article on Chuck Ealey (Champion ' 
and Still Winner, Dec. 1 1 ) just adds more 
light to the manner in which the NFL han- 
dles black players who are attempting to 
play quarterback, that taboo position. It 
would be nice to sec the men who own, man- . 
age and coach the NFL teams let ability in- 
stead of color be the determining factor, as 
it should be. I honestly believe that most 

continuea 
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So what a great time to try Sports Illustrated— right now, when 
this super-sports-year is just heating up 
Here comes The Super Bowl. Then basketball, hockey, winter 
sports, the fights. The Derby. The Indy 500, the start of baseball. 

The golf tour? It's looking wilder and more unpredictable than 
ever. Tennis? Same thing. Sailing, mountain climbing, car racing, 
adventuring. . . we promise to capture all the excitement for you 


Illustrated for only $3.95. Or double your savings and take 50 
weeks for $7.90 Either way. you save 75% off our newsstand 
price . . 34% off the regular subscription rate. 

How can you lose? Make a resolution to mail the attached order 
card today. We'JI hurry to get The World's Most Exciting Magazine 
into your hands— fast! 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/TIME & LIFE BLDG./CHICAGO, ILL./60611 


TRY SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 25 W EEKS FOR $395 


THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U S IN CANADA YOU MAY SUBSCRIBE IO 30 WFEKS OF SI FOR S6 00 


How some people 

afford things 
others can’t. 



It’s not always who’s richer. 

But who’s smarter. 

Lots of people buy insurance 
from us because thats all they 
want. Pure protection. They’re 
not looking for investment plans 
or a place to borrow money. 

Buying this kind of insurance, 
term insurance, can save you a lot. 

At Occidental, depending on 
age and policy, your premiums for 
term insurance can run 70% less 
than for cash value insurance. 

Think about it. The same 
protection for your family. At a 
fraction of the cost to you. 

And you always have the option 
of renewing or converting to 
a cash value plan at a later date. 

Want to find out how much 
money you could be saving with us? 
Then put your name, address and 
age on a postcard and send it to 
Occidental Life, Box 2101, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles, Calif. 90051. 


It’s a 

smart bin. 

Occidental Life 


of Califor 


r 




What kind 
of a man 
sells for 
Occidental? 

You can look up the answer in 
‘'Outstanding Civic Leaders in 
America’’ 1968 edition. Because 
that’s where it tells about Gene 
Aabel, our general agent in 

Hastings, Neb. 

Years ago in 
college. Gene was 
honored for con- 
struct ive student 
citizenship. It was 
an omen. 

Since then he’s 
been president of the Rotary Club, 
president of the Hastings College 
Alumni Club, Chairman of the 
Salvation Army Advisory Board, 
District Rotary Student Exchange 
Chairman, an 8-year member of the 
Board of Education and chairman 
of the most successful Community 
Chest Fund Drive ever held in 
his city. 

He has received the Jaycees’ 
Distinguished Service Award, the 
Silver Beaver Award for his work 
with the Boy Scouts, and was re- 
cently elected an elder in his church. 

And his insurance achievements 
rival his civic record! He’s been 
president of both the Hastings and 
the Nebraska State Association of 
Life Underwriters. He is the 
National Committeeman for 
Nebraska. He’s also a Chartered 
Life Underwriter, a life member of 
Occidental’s Leading Producers 
Club and has won the insurance 
industry’s National Quality Award 
20 times. 

If you d like to become an Occidental 
agent, write to Bill Stannard at the address 
provided on the opposite page. 

It's a 

smart move. 

Occidental Life 

of Californio =j)p 



19TH MOLE continued 


fans couldn't care less about the color of a 
quarterback as long as he is giving them a 
winning season. 

It's just a shame that a Canadian team 
had to show that a black quarterback can 
lead a professional team to a championship 
before an American team could get one, 
and there are many established as starters. 
One seldom gets a chance to sec the play- 
ers of the Canadian League who were stars 
in American colleges and universities as 
Chuck Ealey was. Thanks to Joe Marshall 
for a fine article on a truly talented quar- 
terback. 

Isiah Lewis 

Fort Bcnning, Ga. 

Sirs: 

I was glad to sec Chuck Ealey on TV 
last summer when some carly-season Ca- 
nadian games were broadcast to the States. 
It was good to know that at least in Can- 
ada his quarterbacking abilities were ap- 
preciated. 

Black quarterbacking talent in the NFL 
is languishing on benches and taxi squads 
or relegated to such positions as split end, 
wide receiver and cornerback for lack of 
quarterbacking opportunities. With black 
quarterbacks increasing in number at the 
larger, predominantly white schools, not 
to mention the continuing stream from the 
predominantly black schools, their talents 
will have to be considered along with those 
of the Bradshaws, Griescs, Phippses, Han- 
rattys, Shaws, Mannings, Pastorinis and 
Reaveses. 

Birdel Jackson 

Atlanta 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Joe Marshall on his 
fine article on Chuck Ealey. I've wanted to 
scream "Look at him!" to the NFL all 
year long. Maybe they will realise what a 
fine player they passed up. Bad arm? Ha! 

Margaret S. Matthews 

Toledo 

A TASTE OF ICE 

Sirs: 

The expansion program of the NHL has 
long received a great deal of criticism and 
very little praise, but Mark Mulvoy’s fine 
presentation on the Atlanta Flames (A New 
Southern Rising, Dec. 4) has turned the tide. 
The enthusiasm of Atlanta hockey fans was 
never realized by anyone involved until Mul- 
voy penned his findings, which are only too 
evident now. Look at Buffalo, one of the 
game's most exciting young dubs. Without 
Perreault, Martin, Robert & Co. the NHL 
would be minus a real attraction. It is young 
stars like these who bring extra excitement 
to the circuit and keep it well above op- 
posing organizations. And without these 
expansion clubs many of the coveted young- 


sters would never get a chance to actively 
participate in regular shifts. What good 
would it do them to sit on the bench while 
their veteran teammates get the ice time? 
We all must agree it is a far superior idea 
to let them play on a new team, where they 
can start fresh and play readily, developing 
their skills and giving all of North Amer- 
ica's hockey nuts a good show. 

D. M. Lyra 

Worcester, Mass. 

Sirs: 

May I congratulate whoever on your statf 
chose Mark Mulvoy to write for your mag- 
azine? Mulvoy has shown keen insight in 
writing about the teams of the future, the 
Atlanta Flames and the Buffalo Sabres. He 
has recognized good teams built on youth, 
and when all the Phil Espositos and Ed 
Giacomins have turned coach, or whatever 
happens to old hockey players, the Gil Per- 
reaults and Phil Myres will have taken over. 
Indeed, when in the not too distant future 
Atlanta and Buffalo arc the finalists in the 
Stanley Cup playoffs, Mark Mulvoy and SI 
will have called it first. 

Blair Webster 

Angola, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I read the article with much appreciation. 
Atlanta has welcomed and supported the 
Flames with great enthusiasm. With the ex- 
ception of the Falcons, I have never seen 
such acceptance of a major league sport in 
the 15 years I have lived in Atlanta (I was 
transplanted from the North). I say Bravo, 
Atlanta, for welcoming a "Yankee" sport, 
and also thanks to the Igloo for persever- 
ing over the years and giving Atlantans a 
taste of ice! 

William Jordan 

Atlanta 

NO SECRETS 

Sirs: 

Re Sarah Pileggi's article on Lanny Wad- 
kins ( Lanny Was Super, Just as Lanny Pre- 
dicted, Dec. II), we here in western New 
York know about the great golf Lanny can 
play because we have watched his superb 
execution in the Porter Cup at the Niagara 
Falls Country Club. 

So Sarah wrote a great article, but why 
in heck did she have to blow a winter of an- 
ticipation as to the winner of the CBS Clas- 
sic (page 84, third paragraph)? 

Alvin E. Katz 

Buffalo 

Sirs: 

You rat finks! You have mentioned the 
unmentionable, and in so doing you have 
ruined the suspense and enjoyment of the 
winter solace for golfers. Someone is being 
a real smart aleck to publish the results of 
continued 
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RENT A WINNEBAGO 
MOTOR HOME 


New season. Same problem 
Everybody knows where the skiing's 
great, but finding a place to stay is 
next to impossible. 

That's where Winnebago's new 
Rent-A-Way program can help. A 
motor home to give you transporta- 
tion and living accommodations all 
in one package. Flying cross-conti- 
nent for a ski vacation? Reserve in 
advance through our coast-to-coast 
rental network. 

All you need is a road map to 
take you into the high snow country 
And. after the last run of the day 
you II have you r own chalet on wheels. 
Perfect for after ski entertaining Or. 
a cozy hideaway far from the crowd. 

Rent-A-Way Winnebago! (Your 
own ski lodge wherever you go.) 

For more information on Ski 
Winnebago, call this toll-free reser- 
vations number 800-247-2121. (In 
Iowa, call 800-362-1666.) 


REMT-A-WAV 

Winnebago 


the CBS Golf Classic in your Dec. 1 1 issue. 

If Sarah Pilcggi is the Scrooge in this das- 
tardly deed, then I say Fie upon her. I only 
hope that SI does not think such a gra- 
tuitous revelation aids your sports-minded 
readers in enjoying what should be one of 
the best golf programs on television. 

BenC. Byrnside 

Whispering Pines. N.C. 

• SI sympathizes, but the cat was al- 
ready out of the bag. — ED. 

STOP AND GO 

Sirs: 

In regard to Al Huber and his opinion 
of the Cannonball Baker Sea-to-Shining-Sea 
Memorial Trophy Race (Scorecard, Dec. 

1 1 ). don't you think it is about time the Fed- 
eral Government realized that some drivers 
in some cars can travel safely at speeds well 
over the posted limit? A fact in point is 
that the initial winners of the Cannonball 
Baker Dan Gurney (you've heard of him. 
Mr. Huber) and Brock Yates made a flaw- 
less trip from New York to California in 
their Ferrari Daytona. 

It is certainly true that everyone wants 
safer cars, safer highways and. most im- 
portant. safer drivers, and we believe that 
the Cannonball Baker is an excellent ex- 
ample of how above-average drivers in ad- 
equate cars can safely handle speeds be- 
yond those set for average drivers. 

There arc many people presently involved 
with trying to get a Master Driver Licens- 
ing program passed through federal legis- 
lation. Drivers who qualify for this license 
would then be eligible for reduced insur- 
ance premiums and higher speed limits after 
they have proved their superior driving abi I- 
ity. Perhaps passage of such a plan would 
result in more Dan Gurneys. 

Gary Maugle 
John Leister 

Quakertown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Hats off to Mr. Al Huber of the Indiana 
Traffic Safety Council. It would appear that 
Brock Yates has organized an event that 
makes it obligatory to violate the nation's 
traffic laws. In so doing, the man is delib- 
erately endangering the lives of every man. 
woman and child who uses the public thor- 
oughfares. With Yahoos like Yates around, 
it is small wonder that Americans kill each 
other on the highways at a rate 10 times fast- 
er than the Viet Cong have done in a shoot- 
ing war. 

Richard L. Grossmann 

Provo, Utah 


Address editorial mail to Sports Ii.lustraifd, 
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CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and (ill in your new 
address below Mail to 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc.. 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800: 972-8302) 

Subscription puces in the United States. Canada. 
Puerto Rico. and the Caribbean Islands isS12 00 
a year. Military personnel anywhere in the woild 
SB 50 a year, all otners $16 00 a year. 

To order SI. check Box: □ new Q renewal 
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The name says it all: 

Iceberg 10 

Icy menthol flavor and only 10 mg.‘tar’ 

Less ‘tar’ than 99% of all menthol cigarettes sold. Yet Iceberg 10 
—with the advanced Delta Design filter— delivers the full, fresh icy flavor you want. 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


10 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette by FTC method. 



When you’re out to build the best riding car 
you don’t skimp on the tires. 

Mercury is the only medium price car with 
steel-belted radials standard for 1973. 


§ Steel-belted radials are the most advanced 
passenger car tires made. That's why they’re 
standard on every 1973 Marquis and Monterey. 
Compared with conventional tires, they run 
cooler, improve handling, give more precise 
steering and, at highway speeds, provide a 
smoother ride. Most importantly, tests show that the 
average driver can expect 40,000 miles of tread wear 
from these radials under normal driving conditions. 


But it takes more than tires to build 
great riding cars. We’ve also refined 
Mercury’s suspension system espe- 
cially for these tires to make the most 
of their superior ride and handling 
qualities. The Marquis Brougham (shown) has standard 
automatic transmission, front power disc brakes, power 
steering, vinyl roof, power windows, electric clock, and 
fender skirts. Other features shown are optional. 







